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Democratizing Party Funds 


R. BUTLER told Senator Borah’s committee 
M that he would like to spend $3,000,000 
electing Coolidge, providing he could get it. 
Mr. Shaver is painfully shocked at this, but sets 
$1,000,000 as the sum he would like to spend electing 
Davis, if he can get it. Mr. Nelson is doubly shocked 
at both these gentlemen, but remains indefinite as to 
what amount he would like to use in putting La 
Follette over, providing the cash would be forth- 
coming on request. 
Two points jut out of this testimony. Whoever 
wins, the campaign will have cost $4,000,000 to 


$5,000,000. Even so, it has been a thrifty campaign _ 


in all three camps. And it is equally apparent that 
the party members are not contributing too enthusi- 
astically. Not one of the three chairmen has enough 
funds in hand or in sight to carry out campaign 
plans which, in comparison with past campaign 
expenditures, may be considered modest. 

Under our political system, parties possess a legal 
status. Their representatives are required to keep 
accurate account of receipts and expenditures, and 
to report thereon to adequate public authority upon 
request. In this way, the grosser political influences 
of money on elections may be kept down; indeed, the 
situation is far better this year than in 1920, but 
that may be due more to a moral reaction against 
the extravagances betrayed by the 1920 Republican 
deficit than to recent sharpening of the law’s teeth. 
Extravagance and thrift, corruption and perspicuity, 
tend to run in cycles. This is a sad year for lean and 
hungry politicians. 

In the long run, however, it is to be expected that 


prohibitions against spending money in politics, like 


other prohibitions, will be evaded in degree and to 
the extent of their unreasonableness. We must accept 
the obvious truth that elections cost millions, and 
that as the voting populations increase, they are 
sure to cost even more. Woman suffrage costs the 
parties money. The growing notion that all eligible 
voters should be led, driven, cajoled, harried, hazed, 
or carried to the polls must be paid for. Who calls the 
unwilling voter must pay the driver. Shutting down 


on contributions too severely will defeat the fair 
purposes behind that pressure by creating excuses 
for evasion. 

Tue INDEPENDENT believes that the public welfare 
would be well served by limiting individual contri- 
butions sharply and by taking the limit off totals. 
Let a party raise as much money as it can spend 
legally providing it does not accept from any in- 
dividual enough to be under special obligation to him 
after election. In this election, a few individuals have 
contributed sums of $25,000 and upward. Perhaps 
some of them expect to become ambassadors. At any 
rate, the figure is too high. The $5,000 givers are a 
swarm; that sum might be taken as a reasonable 
limit. It is clearly better for the nation to have its 
major parties supported by many than by few; and 
since ours is a government by parties, it is not at all 
certain that government can proceed well if the 
parties are on a pinchpenny basis, without the means 
to present their several cases to the people. 

That there is still need for parties to do this is self- 
evident. The press pays less attention to political 
theories and party doctrine than it did a generation 
ago, and the issues of today are more complicated ° 
and difficult of understanding. Unless the -parties 
have a chance to finance themselves adequately yet 
democratically for their educational tasks, they 
might as well shut up shop and let the country drift 
toward that chaos of blocs and cliques from which, 


‘in the light of history, dictatorship seems the only 


escape. There are worse things in politics than parties. 


An Error in Strategy 


_ the results of the presidential elec- 
tion next Tuesday, the complexion of the House 
of Representatives, nominally, at least, is likely to 
remain in the sixty-ninth Congress very much what 
it was in the sixty-eighth. The classification of the 
present House is 225 Republicans, 207 Democrats, 
two Farmer-Laborites from Minnesota, and one 
Socialist. Preélection observations show the Re- 
publicans to be certain of 182 seats in the next 
House, the Democrats may safely count on 150, 
while the three-odd minority Representatives will | 
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remain as they are. This leaves an even hundred 
seats in doubt. Of these, fifty, with the most con- 
servative figuring, should go to the Republicans, 
assuring them a total of 232 seats, including the ten 
La Follette Representatives from Wisconsin who are 
still nominally in the party. The Republicans, there- 
fore, would gain eight seats, while the Democrats, 
with a total of two hundred, would lose seven. 

But the figures do not accurately represent a 
situation, complicated by what promises to be in- 
creasing strength in the Progressive bloc. With the 
exception of the Wisconsin delegation, the three 
avowed radicals, and a few ‘individuals here and 
there, the strength of this group is at present an 
unknown factor, whose definition will in all proba- 
bility be far more clearly established by the results 
of the presidential election. If Coolidge rides to 
victory on a tidal wave of popularity, wavering 
Congressmen with one eye carefully watching the 
moving finger are likely to feel that it is writing, 
“Support Coolidge.” But, on the other hand, if 
Coolidge’s victory is slight, or if the election should 
be forced into the House, the doubtful sons may 
align themselves with the distinct opposition which 
such an election would indicate. 

At all events, the situation in the next House is 
not one calculated to gladden the heart of a Re- 
publican President. Whatever the President’s ma- 
jority, the Progressive bloc, joined with the Demo- 
crats, is a sufficient element to block Republican 
legislation and to force through measures of its own, 
despite the opposition of the majority party. The 
Progressives have three objectives which they will 
attempt to carry out in the next Congress: first, en- 
actment of the Howell-Barkley railroad bill and 
other railroad legislation favored by railroad labor; 
second, the amendment or repeal of the Esch- 
* Cummins transportation act, and enactment of 
paternalistic legislation favorable to the farmer; 
third, drastic revision of the tariff. In the last of 
these, they are treading upon holy Democratic 
ground, and if the bloc can secure the codperation of 
the Democrats who have hammered throughout the 
campaign at “special privilege” granted to the 
various interests through excessive tariff, the Re- 
publicans will find themselves hard put to retain the 
Fordney-McCumber bill in force. 

The charge has been made that Republicans have 
neglected the really critical situation shaping itself 
for them in the next House in their eagerness to 
elect their presidential candidates. If so, they may 
be soon called upon to realize a serious error in 
strategy. 


The Farmer Faces About 
[ESS is heard on the advisability of decreased farm 


production since wheat prices began to rise. Prac- 
tically the only way of decreasing farm production is 


by decreasing the number of farmers, a process that 
gets under way whenever prices do not cover costs 
of production. Theoretically, the low grade, or 
marginal, lands pass out of cultivation; but actually, 
for a time, even good land may be idle because its 
inefficient, thriftless, or under-capitalized cultivators 
have become discouraged. A report from Indiana 
says cultivation on some tens of thousands of acres 
of land has already been abandoned; but, presum- 
ably, it will not be idle long, because Indiana land lies 
close to markets. The same report says that the 
recent rise in wheat prices has already resulted in 
increased acreage of that crop in certain areas. 
Thus, the American farmer goes ahead, making 
his own decisions. He must produce to live. If he 
raises less of one crop, he usually raises more of 


. another, so that diversification is not at all equiv- 


alent to decreased farm production. But whether 
he raises this crop or that, the decision is his and his 
only, to be taken after weighing all the chances of 
his occupation — weather, seed, labor, soil, markets. 
Obviously, the great size of our country, by making 
close codperation difficult throughout such a wide 


_ domain, works against crop control by farmers. 


Perhaps, in the long run, this is good for the 
country, although obviously, not always good for the 
farmers. Food is too primary a need to be at the 
mercy of any organized interest. We have discovered 
the dangers of permitting industrial and railroad 
control to rest in few hands and have limited legally 
the operations of trusts. If agricultural -codperation 
ever gives organized farmers definite control over 
foodstuffs, their organizations will become the tar- 
gets of legislation, even though they have been 
encouraged to organize by specific exemption from 
antitrust statutes. 


Down to the Road in Flivvers 


5 li open road, beloved of the romanticist, is a 
parlous place these days. Last year, says the 
Department of Commerce, it took the lives of 22,621 
persons, or nearly one half the killed and mortally 
wounded of the American Expeditionary Force. Of 
these, 18,788 succumbed to automobile accidents. 
There is no indication that the fatalities will be less 
this year; indeed, with the number of motor cars 
constantly increasing and no perceptible improve- 


ment in human nature, they will probably be more. 


Years must pass, in all probability, before the moron 
motorist is eliminated by legislation and natural 
selection. Such is the dark side of the automotive 
picture. The other side cannot be so easily expressed 
in statistics. Who, for instance, will calculate the 
value of the Sunday holiday for the jaded city 
dweller? Who will list the number of farmers’ wives 
whose forlorn existences have been made tolerable 
by the rolling of ten miles into one? What adding 
machine will register the joys of camping under 
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strange skies, or the wholesome effect upon provin- 
cialism of the multiplied contacts of those who go 
down to the road in flivvers? Never since Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s little company set out from the Tabard 
Inn in Southwerk has there been so jolly and ad- 
venturous a life upon the highway as some millions 
of Americans now annually enjoy. And of the 
multitudes who fare forth on wheels, who would stay 
at home because of the one chance in a thousand 
that he will return on a stretcher? 


‘‘Political’’ versus ‘“Commercial’’ Debts 


Dye weet with the conferences being held 
in Paris between Premier Herriot and Mr. J. P. 
Morgan regarding a reported private loan to France 
of $100,000,000 or more, comes a statement from the 
French Bureau of Information in New York City 
which has every earmark of being the forerunner of 
a renewed attempt to secure cancellation of France’s 
debt to the Government of the United States. It 
consists of extensive quotations from an article by a 
member of the finance committee of the French 
Chamber and is issued as being “particularly useful 
at the present time.”’ While furnishing an excellent 
summary of France’s unhappy financial position, 
both internal and external, as distinguished from 
her favorable industrial situation, its importance 
from the American point of view lies not so much in 
its figures as in its separate treatment of “commer- 
cial” and “political” debts. 

Under the head of “commercial” debts are listed 
France’s borrowings from private banking groups. 
Under the head of “ political” debts appears France’s 
entire indebtedness to the United States Treasury 
and practically her entire indebtedness to the Brit- 
ish Treasury. This same distinction first appeared 
in the French budget for 1923, but it now seems to 
have become firmly rooted in the French fiscal mind 
and is a factor which will play an important part in 
the future of French finances. No attempt has ever 
been made by the Government of France to provide 
for interest even on the “political” debt, whereas 
service on the “commercial” debt has been met 
regularly, whenever due. 

__ The former is classed as an obligation entered into 
in the performance of a joint service for all the Allies, 
and hence is represented as an interallied debt 
which should be borne by Germany, the nation 
responsible for its creation, or by the United States, 
the nation best able to carry it. The latter is recog- 


‘nized as a strictly French obligation on the fulfillment 


of which rests France’s credit, and accordingly no 
question has arisen as to its cancellation. In fact, the 
new loan to France, which is now in the process of 
discussion, would be an addition to this debt. 

_To American taxpayers, this whole question has a 
direct significance. The “political” debt was made 
possible by Liberty bonds and other United States 


Treasury borrowings. Taxes must be levied to meet 
the interest and retiring provisions on these bonds. 
To date, the American public has offered no serious 
objection to this burden, but it is inevitable that 
with France continually seeking to borrow more 
money from private American banking institutions, 
the State Department, which together with the 
Treasury and Commerce departments visas all 
foreign loans from the point of view of public policy, 
‘should be called on for a statement of the Govern- 
ment’s position. It is surely a matter of public inter- 
est that a nation owing the American Treasury over 
three billion dollars, which it is frankly making no 
effort to redeem, should at the same time be borrow- 
ing more money which must eventually come from 
the American people. Either France’s credit is good, 
in which case interest on the “political” debt should 
be met, or her credit is bad and further private loans 
should be discouraged, or her economic position and 
credit can be so strengthened by further private 
loans as to show promise of some future liquidation 
of her “political” debt. Should the Morgan loan be 
concluded, we would naturally prefer to believe that 
the last estimate of the situation is correct, but we 
realize that it is possible only in the event of a bal- 
anced French budget and a guarantee that the new 
funds will be used, not to meet current deficits, but to 
increase the productivity of the nation. Thesituation 
is sO intricate and the tactors involved so important, 
that the least one could expect would be a statement 
from Mr. Hughes or President Coolidge similar to 
the ones they issued in connection with the recent 
German loan. 


Diplomatic Loyalties 
ines recall of Ambassador Jusserand, after an 


exceptionally distinguished service of over 
twenty years in Washington, arouses the natural 
query as to whether an ambassador represents a 
nation or an: administration. To us, M. Jusserand 
had becomeasplendid emissary of the French nation, 
not therepresentativeofa Briand or Poincaré or Mille- 
rand administration. Yet, in fact, like every other 
ambassador, he was officially but the mouthpiece ofan 
ever-changing Government. His primary allegiance 
was to that Government, and if his personal views 
could not shift as new administrations came in, his 
services as ambassador had become obsolete. So, 
presumably, with the advent of the Herriot régime, 
his.own convictions could not readjust themselves to 
the orientation of the new Government, and his 
recall became a matter of time only. 

In the Western world, the days of dynasties have 
gone. Democracy has carried in its wake frequent 
changes in Governments and frequent readjust- 
ments of foreign policies. Sympathetic support from 
other nations has been a political asset for the heads 
of these democratic Governments, and it has been 
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but natural, therefore, that they would wish to send 
out ambassadors friendly to themselves and of such 
personality and ability as to plead best the cause of 
their administration. Trained diplomats, no matter 
how versatile and able, could not hope to cope with 
such changes. In matters of routine and in many 
matters of ‘policy, they could undoubtedly excel 
personal appointees, but in conducting propaganda 
and giving the flavor of a new Government they 
could not succeed except by chance. Mr. Bryan, 
when Secretary of State, is alleged to have favored 
the replacement of all ambassadors by clerks capable 
only of relaying telegraphic messages from Washing- 
ton to foreign powers, but Democracy has not gone 
so far as to discount the services which the person- 
ality and distinction of an individual ambassador 
can still perform. 


Have You a Deer in Your Home P 


tig Department of Agriculture is giving away 
mule deer. The herd in the Kaibab National 
Forest in northern Arizona has so increased under 
government protection that it is now threatened with 
starvation. Therefore, the department, if the expense 
of crating and transportation is paid, will give to 
anyone who guarantees to provide it with a good 
home, one or more young mule deer. “The esti- 
mated weight of one animal crated is two hundred 
and fifty pounds.” 

The time may well come when no home will be 
complete without its deer. One foresees the happy 
domestic scene of future years: Father, mother, 
grandma, and the kiddies gathered around the wire- 
less heater watching the radio pictures while on the 
hearthrug, wagging his tail sleepily, lies man’s 
friend, Fido, the good old mule deer. 


Bread and Circuses 


— of the more timid among our intellectual 
gazelles view with alarm the increasing tendency 
of the American public to spend its Saturday after- 
noons in October and November watching twenty- 
two young men push each other around a muddy 
field. As they observe 100,000 citizens trying to 
enter a bowl or a stadium, they are infallibly re- 
minded of gladiatorial contests and the decadence of 
Rome. Even, they note with a dark satisfaction the 
similarity between a modern flapper cheerfully 
regarding the anguish of a full back with a twisted 
knee and the classic Vestal Virgin making thumbs 
down gestures at a Dying Gaul. Our interest in such 
spectacles is, they feel, a symptom of decay. 

We are dauntless men and we do not share their 
fears. Football is a grand game and, as produced by 
our leading universities, a noble spectacle. Nature 
does, or should do, its bit to help the thing along by 
providing in its more genial moments those bright, 


tingling autumn days which are the glory of our 
climate and calculated to make young women look 
prettier and young men feel happier than all the 
champagne of a century. Incidentally, the exotic 
combination which flourishes in the football stands 
of furs and flowers is one of woman’s noblest con- 
tributions to make this a better and brighter vale of 
tears. We go to the games for the excitement and 
thrill of the contest, for the splendid spectacle, for 
the old associations and recollections, for the conta- 
gious happiness of the crowd; in short, it is our idea 
of a good time, and not such a bad idea, either. 

Solemn people argue about the moral values of 
football and decide in their dusty way that the game 
is a worthy one and should be encouraged, if only so 
many people who ought to be working wouldn’t 
insist on wasting their time looking at it. The 
spectacle should be reserved, they feel, for a selected 
few whose time is practically valueless: artists, 
writers, Ph.D.’s, professors emeriti, reporters, di- 
vinity students, visiting Britons. The public should 
keep right on doing its work, pressing its nose down 
on the grindstone. 

For our part, we feel that putting out a really 
good football team is one of the best public services 
performed by our institutions of learning. Mr. Upton 
Sinclair has demonstrated the parlous state of our 
higher and lower education, and, indeed, at times one 
feels that the crop of well-dressed morons annually 
garnered from our universities is just a trifle lush. 
But in their football teams, the universities provide 
not only pleasure for the multitude, but instruction 
in several important moral qualities. Courage, 
audacity, self-control, good sportsmanship, co- 
operation, are preached in weekly object lessons to 
millions of their elders by immature undergraduates 
who have not yet learned to compromise or to evade. 


Germany in the Balance 


IKE the British Labor government, the Marx 
government in Germany is a minority power, 
dependent for its life upon the chance of finding 
parliamentary support on vital issues here and there 
among its enemies. Under such circumstances, the 
difficulties of carrying on an administration are 
enormous, and it is no wonder that President Ebert 
has sanctioned an appeal to the electorate on the 
moral issue of abiding by the decisions taken in the 
acceptance of the Dawes Plan at a time when the re- 
actionary elements appear to be divided. 

The Nationalists and Communists together could 
have defeated the Dawes Plan. The Communist 
bloc voted solidly in the negative, but the Nation- 
alists, after talking loudly in opposition, split. But 
whether the Nationalists were motivated by fear or 
favor to belie their words does not greatly matter; 
neither motive is sound. The Marx cabinet has the 
best of the argument, both in morals and expediency. 
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Domestic Issues 


NOW, WOULD Some 
OF MY LISTENERS 
LIKETO ASK 

A QUESTION? 


WHEN ARE You 
~ GOING TO COME | 
HOME LONG — 
~ ENOUGH TO © 
TAKE OFF 


greens? 





A question from the majority party 
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The Senate of the Sixty-Ninth Congress 


By George L. Edmunds 
Political Writer of the New York Telegram-Mail 


which all forecasts indicate the probable 

election of Calvin Coolidge and Charles G. 
Dawes by a considerable margin in the electoral 
college, and the most convincing sort of popular 
majority in the nation, the chances of the President 
enjoying the advantage of a sympathetic Senate 
seem remote. Only by persistent voting of the 


(): the eve of this presidential election, for 


with their party is only slightly less tenuous than 
that of the radical Republicans. 

The terms of seventeen of the Republican Sena- 
tors in the sixty-eighth Congress are numbered 
among the expirations. Fifteen Democrats also are 
winding up their six years of service. Of the seven- 
teen Republicans, only thirteen can now be counted 
as certain to return or be succeeded by Senators of 


straight Republican ticket in all 
communities where new Senators 
are to be chosen can the Presi- 
dent’s party register a gain in 
Senate membership sufficient to 
furnish him, during the first two 
years of the new administration, 
with a Senate upon which he can 
rely to sustain administration 
policies. 

The Senate of the sixty-eighth 
Congress, which expires March 3, 
1925, contains fifty-one nominal 
Republicans, forty-three nominal 
Democrats, and two members 
of the Farmer-Labor party. Of 
these ninety-six Senators, sixty- 
three are hold-overs, while in 
thirty-two States there will be 
elections to fill the vacancies 
which the ends of terms create. 
In Colorado, an extra Senator 
must be chosen to fill legally 
the unexpired term of the late 
Alva B. Adams, in whose place 
a gubernatorial appointee is now 
sitting. 

But the word “nominal” as 
applied to the Republicans is 
more than meaningful. The fifty- 
one are by no means a unit in 
their inclination to sustain the 
presidential policies or in their 
adherence to the platform tenets 
of the party. Even Senator La 
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Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado (2) 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine / / 
Massachusetts / / 
Michigan / / 
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Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina / 
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Oregon / / 
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South Carolina / 

South Dakota / 

Tennessee / / 
Texas / 

Virginia / |- 

West Virginia / y: 
Wyoming / / 
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4Only States in which there is an election are included 
in the forecast. 
2Brookhart will affiliate with radicals. 








4 Probably radical. 








similar views. Of the fifteen Dem- 
ocrats, there are just nine who 
are sure to come back or be suc- 
ceeded by fellow partisans. One 
of the Farmer-Laborites, Magnus 
Johnson (Minnesota), is a candi- 
date for the new full term. 

The Republican certainties 
may now be put down as follows: 
Senators Phipps (Colorado), Du 
Pont (succeeding Fall, Delaware), 
Borah (Idaho), Deneen (suc- 
ceeding McCormick, Illinois), 
Brookhart (Iowa), Capper (Kan- 
sas), Fernald (already reélected, 
Maine), Couzens (Michigan), 
Norris (Nebraska), Edge (New 
Jersey), Keyes (New Hampshire), 
McNary (Oregon), and Warren 
(Wyoming). : 


Democrats are certain to be 


elected in the following instances: 


Heflin (Alabama), Robinson 
(Arkansas),. Harris (Georgia), 
Ransdell (Louisiana), Harrison 
(Mississippi), Simmons (North 
Carolina), Dial (to be succeeded 
by Blease, South Carolina), Shep- 
pard (Texas), and Glass (Vir- 
ginia). 

In nine States, there is doubt 
as to the senatorial outcome. In 
five of these, the chances dis- 
tinctly favor the Republican 
nominee, and the Democrat has 








Follette is one of the so-called Republicans, and 
also in the fifty-one are numbered Norris (Nebraska), 


Ladd and Frazier (North Dakota), Norbeck (South . 


Dakota), and Brookhart (Iowa). So far as the Re- 
publican party is concerned, these gentlemen are 
neither to hold nor to bind. In the Democratic 
roster of the Senate, we have also Senators Wheeler 
(Montana) and Dill (Washington) whose affiliation 





“the edge” in four. One State, South Dakota, 
seems likely to replace its present sitting Republican 
Senator, Thomas Sterling, with a radical, W. H. 
McMasters. 

The five States in which the Republicans seem 
to have the best of the argument are Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia. The Democrats (Continued on page 352) 
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-Europe’s Attitude Toward the League 
By Stanley High 


ITH the conclusion of the Fifth Assembly, 

\ \ the League of Nations may be said to 

have completed its period of apprenticeship. 
A great variety of odds and ends of jobs has been 
the lot of the League for the past four years. While 
Europe’s major tasks approached no nearer Geneva 
than Paris or Genoa, a multitude of minor under- 
takings — necessary and often significant — were 
assigned to the workbench of the League. And the 
League, as an apprentice, did its work creditably. 
It-tinkered, here and there, with the international 
machinery, and that machinery, in consequence, 
ran more smoothly. The repatriation of the pris- 
oners of war; aid for the Greek refugees; cam- 
paigns against disease and against the traffic in 
drugs and the traffic in women and children; the 
supervision of the administration of the mandated 
territories; administration of the Saar Basin and the 
Free City of Danzig — these are a few of the tasks 
which the League has undertaken since, in Ig1g, 
it was given a paper set-up and the job of remaking 
the world. 

The Fifth Assembly of the League, however, 
marks a turning point in its history. The minor, 
the accessory, aspects of international adjustment, 
doubtless, will receive no less attention than they 
have received during th.s period when they con- 
stituted the League’s chief task. But henceforth, 
it is reasonably safe to predict, the questions of 
primary world concern will, more and more, be 
brought to Geneva. The League of Nations, there- 
fore, has now to prove itself the master craftsman. 

At first glance, of course, the credit for this 
change in League status will be accorded to Ramsay 
MacDonald and Edouard Herriot. And there is no 
denying the tremendous effect of their evident 
reliance upon the methods and machinery of the 
League. Among the men who have directed the 
post-war governments of France and England they 
are, with the possible exception of Aristide Briand, 
the first who have been enthusiastic proponents of 
the Geneva organization. Their support, moreover, 
comes at a time when the European situation, due, 
in large measure, to their own leadership, has reached 
a point where, with adequate support, the League 
may function’ most effectively. It is of the utmost 
significance, therefore, that MacDonald and Herriot 
propose to abandon the conference-after-conference 
idea and carry on, with most of the rest of the world, 
through the League. 

But the fact of their support does not, alone, 
account for the new League that is emerging. The. 
Geneva pilgrimage of these statesmen, in fact, is 


only an indication — the most significant indication 
—of the popular authority which, increasingly 
through the past three years, has been vested in 
the League. Ramsay MacDonald and Edouard 
Herriot, addressing the Fifth Assembly, were not 
only contributing to the increase of the League’s 
prestige; they were, quite as much, paying tribute 
to the prestige which the League itself has built 
up throughout Europe. 

Proof of this popular authority behind the League 
is afforded by a study of the personnel of the vari- 
ous delegations to the Fifth Assembly. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when a government sent to 
Geneva spokesmen who were qualified to present, 
if not its official policy, at least a dignified statement 
of the ideals upon which that policy was based. The 
real issues seldom were seriously discussed at Geneva 
chiefly because the individuals upon whom their 
solution depended were not there to discuss them. 

That situation has been rapidly changing during 
the two years just past. The things the League has 
been doing have increased in significance, and the 
nations of Europe, in recognition of that fact and of 
the further fact that confidence in the League’s 
future is growing rapidly, are now sending their 
most gifted statesmen to Geneva. Thus, at the pres- 
ent session, the governments of thirteen nations 
considered the Assembly important enough to send 
their foreign ministers to head their delegations. 
In addition, there are nine delegates who hold other 
portfolios than that of foreign minister, and some 
thirty or forty others who, during their careers, have 
served as foreign ministers or premiers. The men, 
therefore, who sit at the Geneva council tables are 
concerned, personally, in arriving at some solution of 
the problems discussed, and they have, among them- 
selves, the authority to work out those solutions. 

This annual gathering of the men who are re- 
sponsible in the governments of Europe has added 
enormously to the importance of the League in the 
considerations of European parliaments. Take, for 
example, the British House of Commons. Two 
years ago, the League was scarcely on England’s 
parliamentary horizon. Discussion of its activities, 
or interest in them, was seldom heard on the floor. 
Today, however, the situation is altogether changed. 
Scarcely a debate occurs in which some reference is 
not made to the League’s relation to the subject 
under discussion. England is seriously at the busi- 
ness of working out a League policy. As a conse- 
quence, the country’s relationship to the League is 
a question more often discussed in the House than 
any other international problem. 
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It may be added, incidentally, that the League of 
Nations Association — the organization that 1s 
seeking in some thirty-five countries to make a 


League of peoples as well as of governments — . 


has a membership in Great Britain of well over 
four hundred thousand, and a total membership in 
all countries of more than one million. 

It is through the League of Nations Association, 
in fact, that a new sentiment has been built up 
behind the League in Germany. There is, of course, 
a persistent conviction among Germans that the 
League was formed as a victor alliance against the 
defeated powers. And there was, at the outset, little 
enough evidence at hand with which to offset this 
belief. But, even in Germany, the League has won a 
significant measure of popular approval. It is safe to 
say that Germany’s willingness to enter the League 
without making extraordinary demands is an ex- 
pression of a changed sentiment in the country. 

In fact, I was informed in Berlin this summer that 
Germany, and not the United States, will one day 
claim and receive credit for developing, in the mod- 
ern world, the League idea, and the German people, 
by virtue of their familiarity with that idea, will be 
found its stanchest supporters. A distinguished 
German professor is authority for the statement. 
Immanuel Kant, he pointed out, drew up a covenant 
for a League of Nations, declaring that “the law of 
nations shall be founded on a Federation of Free 
States,” and Beethoven, I was further informed, set 
the covenant to music in his “Ninth Symphony” 
which was written, so this professor asserted, as a 
prophetic “Song of Songs for a League of Nations.” 

It is not necessary to dispute these contentions. 
But they indicate, at least, that the League is 
making progress in Germany. Two years ago, I 
talked of the League with this professor, and his 
assertions concerning it were far from complimen- 
tary. But it is indicative of the eminence to which 
the League, in his opinion, has attained since then 
that this scholar felt himself under obligation to 
assert, with a good deal of vehemence, a claim for its 
German ancestry. 

It is among the smaller states of Europe, however, 
that the League has made the most significant prog- 
ress. If Germany believed the League to be a victor 
alliance, opinion in the smaller states inclined to the 
conviction that it was a big nation club where, with 
every show of good will, the great powers might 
enforce their wishes upon the small. The Corfu 
incident began the dissipation of that belief. 

For Corfu revealed the League of Nations working, 
with significant success, on behalf of a small state 
and against the aggression of a power. It is merely 
incidental that the League proposals for the settle- 
ment of the Corfu affair were transmitted to Italy 
through the Council of Ambassadors. It is signifi- 
cant that, in recognition of the influence of the 
League on this occasion, Italian codperation with 





Geneva has been greatly increased. And even more 
significant, the Corfu affair indicated that the 
League of Nations provided a common ground on 
which the small states could stand together to 
oppose the threatenings of a larger state. 

Since Corfu, League stock has steadily risen in 
most of the small nations of Europe. Thus the Little 
Entente has worked out a definite League policy. 
A recent conference of the Baltic States endeavored 
to agree upon a common basis for League codpera- 
tion, and a similar conference of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark endeavored to accomplish the same 
end for Scandinavia. 

The reconstruction of Austria and of Hungary and 
the reorganization of the finances of Greece have 
made the League a new — and, perhaps, the most 
significant — factor in the Balkans. The conversion 
of the Balkan States to the League idea provides the 
most effective peace insurance that could be devised. 
It is already working to uproot the hatreds which 
were sown broadcast, following the war, from the 
Baltic to Constantinople. 

Hungary, of all post-war states, has been looked 
upon by many observers as providing, perhaps, the 
most certain source of trouble in central and eastern 
Europe. But Hungary, during the last six months, 
has come within the scope of League effort. The 
League, already, is talked of in Budapest in terms of 
stable currency, increased trade, and better com- 
mercial relations with its neighbors. The industrial 
life of the country, which was paralyzed by the 
economic enormities of the Treaty of the Trianon, 
has begun to revive. The wheat of Jugoslavia is 
finding its way to the mills of Budapest. The min- 
erals of Czechoslovakia are furnishing the raw 
material for Hungarian factories. This stabilization 
of Hungary and the increased confidence in the 
country which has resulted from Hungarian co- 
operation in the League plans for reconstruction 
indicate, as was previously indicated in the case of 
Austria, the significant contribution that the League 
is making toward European rehabilitation, and the 
readiness with which public opinion responds to the 
League idea when that idea has been translated into 
practical terms that can be readily understood. 

When it was first established, the League of 
Nations sought to set up a standard of open and 
codperative internatiortal dealing. Behind that 
standard there is rallying a popular opinion that 
constantly increases. Not only are the governments 
of Europe acquiring the League habit, the people of 
Europe are acquiring the League mind. With popu- 
lar support behind it, the League standard is 
becoming the measure by which international situa- 
tions are judged and on the basis of which they are 
met. Common-sense world opinion is in a fair way to 
make of the League of Nations a democratic world 
alliance — an alliance not, primarily, of govern- 
ments, but of peoples. 
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The Devil’s Finger 


By Ernest Poole 


( As told me by a Russian friend ) 


N Russia, when I was a boy, we spent our sum- 
I mers on the Volga, and a wise old fisherman 
there told me of the awful danger in the Devil’s 
Fingers which are found in Volga’s sands. These 
fingers, men of science say, are simply a kind of 
petrified shell, but my old friend smiled at such 
foolish talk; and one night when we were fishing 
from his large flat-bottomed boat, and the river was 
cold and dark and still, he told me a story to explain 
the true devilish nature of these things. There were 
heavy black clouds above us that night, and looking 
up at them he remarked: 

“Now, soon the gods will send their arrows — 
lightning flashes — to the earth, to cut off devils’ 
fingers here.” And when I asked him to explain, 
after a silence he replied, “In summer time, the old 
men say, when the devils grow very active, the gods 
raise storms against them and hunt them down with 
flashing arrows, hoping to cut their fingers off so that 
they cannot do such harm. And many arrows miss 
their marks. When you see them flashing from the 
skies, they appear tremendous things; but when you 
find them in the sands, buried and grown hard and 
cold, they are only perhaps twice as big as the 
finger of a mortal man. And these arrows, the old 
men say, are a good remedy against wounds. You 
scrape the arrow with a knife until you make a 
powder, and then apply it to your wound. But never 
must you make a mistake and pick up a Devil’s 
Finger instead. These fiery ‘fingers, when cold and 
hard, are just the size of the God’s Arrows and they 
look almost alike. But of course they are accursed 
things — and if you pick up one by mistake, and 
make from it a powder and put it on your cut or 
bruise, quickly it will all grow red and burn you in a 
hellish way. Then you will groan and pray to God, 
and at last you may even send for a doctor — and he 
will tell you, as you die, that your trouble is gangrene. 
But the old men call it Anton’s Fire.” 

“Why do they call it that?” I asked. 


“In the very olden times,” he replied, “over 
across the river upon that long point of land, there 
was a drinking house, they say, where came the 
bourlaks (rivermen) from the barges and the rafts. 
The barkeepers were brothers, Anton Semenich and 
Ivan; and both of them were greedy men — but 
Anton was so greedy, that though he was a rich 
peasant now, when he went out, he would pick up 
nearly anything he met on his way, and bring it 
home, that it might be of some little use in its proper 


time. So, once this rich and greedy one was walking 
home along the shore, just after a great thunder- 
storm, when a god was hunting a devil hard, and had 
shot the forefinger from his hand. Without a fore- 
finger, what could he do? The devil skurried along 
the shore in a terrible haste to find it and stick it 
back upon his hand. But as he came quickly near, he 
saw Anton pick it up and put it into his big bag. At 
once the devil took the form of a dourlak, came to 
him, and asked: 

““What did you find there, brother? It’s only fair 
that you give me a share, for I saw it at the same 
minute as you.’ But Anton was not the man to be 
caught in any such way, and he answered: 

“Go and look for things for yourself! I do not ask 
you to divide with me what you have in your bag!’ 


“But the devil was determined to have his finger 
while it was fresh. So they began bargaining, and 
at last they came back to the drinking house, and 
into the bargaining entered Ivan. Now, both these 
brothers were shrewd men, and they understood at 
once that this was a devil who wished to have his 
finger back. But why not sell? they asked themselves. 
So they sold it for thirty poods of pure gold. In 
addition, the devil undertook to supply the bar with 
vodka from hell, which would have no tax to pay, 
and he agreed to serve for a time as a waiter in the 
bar. This proved to be a terrible job, for when a 
bourlak has drawn his pay and comes to a bar to 
drink it away, he likes to treat the waiters like dogs, 
so that he may feel like a landlord. What that devil 
suffered from dourlaks, it would take too long to tell! 
Seven days in the week he was beaten and kicked! 
Not a sweet-looking fellow was he, even when he 
came to this place; but now he grew quite hideous. 
Still, he was willing to suffer it all, because he was 
slyly calculating how one day to take revenge. At 
last he asked the barkeeper: 

““Tvan Semenich, please allow me to bring some 
helpers into the bar. We are having a busy season 
now. So many customers come here that I cannot 
possibly meet all the orders and be everywhere at 
once. 

“It was a fact that the business was thriving, 
because the hellish vodka had already spread its 
fame far up and down the river. Hardly ever a boat 
would pass without stopping at the bar. Everybody 
called and drank at least one bottle of the stuff, and 
took with it zakouska, too. There were days when 


three or four hundred men went in and out through 
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the doors of the bar. The village blacksmith twice a 
week had to repair its hinges now! So Ivan Semenich 
agreed that his waiter should bring some friends to 
help — and that same night the devil brought a 
dozen or so of his comrades from hell. They arrived 
quite gasping, for hell is not a place near by. Some 
thousands of versts they had to come from down 
below, through dirt and clay, to reach the surface of 
the earth. And besides, they had brought with them 
an enormous load of hellish vodka. Ivan Semenich 
knew they were devils, and knew they would not 
attack him at once, but would slyly wait for the 
chance. So he secretly prepared some holy water for 
his dear guests! 


‘“‘Now each day, from the earliest morning, the 
work at the bar was at full swing; for these devils had 
put such a charm on the river that never could a 
barge pass by unless the crew came in for a drink. If 
they did not come, the sails of that barge would at 
once be flapping without any wind; but as soon as 
they came ashore and drank the hellish vodka, at 
once would rise a splendid breeze. And if two crews 
came out from the bar and their barges started 
away, one up the river, the other down, there would 
be such a separate wind for each, that off they would 
go at a wonderful speed! With such a spell on the 
river, no crew boss would stop his crew from calling 
on Ivan Semenich. And so the business was thriving 
now. But still Ivan was not satisfied. The more 
money he made, the more greedy he grew. Soon he 
was planning to build such bars all along the Volga, 
and by selling his hellish vodka become the richest 
man in the world. This, of course, was exactly what 
the first devil waiter had put in his mind, and by 
such a scheme he hoped to destroy not only Ivan 
Semenich, but many thousands of good Christians. 

“And he surely would have seen his plan work out 
with a fine success, if the other devils there had not 
beccme impatient. But they grew tired with being 
kicked and beaten from morning until night — and 
so they made a scheme of their own to start a 
splendid riot there; and in order that Ivan should 
have no one to help him in the fight, they went to his 
brother Anton first, while he lay asleep in the night, 
and put a spell upon his eyes. The next day, while he 
was chcpping wecd, Anton cut his foot with an axe. 
Now, of course, he knew the difference between a 
Devil’s Finger and a Ged’s Arrow in the sand — but 
the devils had confused his sight; so instead of a 
Gcd’s Arrow, he picked up a Devil’s Finger and 
made from it scme powder which he put upon his 
foot. The wound became inflamed at once, and soon 
his foot must be cut off. In fact, he just escaped with 
his life. Such a burning feeling he had in his foot — 
it is called “Anton’s Fire’ ever since. So now one of 
the devils came and said to him with a black smile: 

““Well, Anton Semenich, perhaps this will teach 
you never again to pick up our fingers from the sand.’ 


“When Anton told Ivan of this, his brother only 
smiled, for he guessed that soon the riot would start. 
Secretly, he went outside and encircled the house by 
three magic circles, well sprinkled with the holy 
water which weeks ago he had prepared. And when, 
a little later, his waiters came leaping at him like 
dogs — ‘Ah, you devils!’ Ivan roared, and he began 
to beat them all with a holy cross which he held in 
his hand. Of course they were well burned by it, and 
soon they were trying to get away. They tried to 
leap over the three magic circles, but not one of 
them could cross. Ivan stood behind, and laughing 
loudly, kept burning them with his holy stick. In the 
meantime, down in hell, old Satan had waited long 
for his crew; and never hearing any news, he came 
now himself to the spot. But even this greatest devil 


_of all could not cross over the three circles; so he 


stood outside the house and began to bargain with 
Ivan. And over three thousand poods of pure gold 
Ivan succeeded in getting from him as the ransom 
price of his devil crew! 

“Then all those devils crept away, deep down 
again into the earth — and so many ages have passed 
since then that no man can swear to the truth of 
this tale. But still they come up, the old men say, to 
do what hellish work they can. And on a night like 
this one, when a storm is in the sky and the gods 
send flaming arrows down — then,” said the old 
fisherman, in a low and solemn voice, “you may 
know that devils are about!” 


He had hardly finished speaking when a great 
flaming arrow darted out of the blackness above. A 
peal of thunder followed it — and badly frightened 
now, I begged the old man to row to the shore. 





Capt. Donald B. MacMillan 


Tue INDEPENDENT takes -particular pleasure in 
presenting to its readers the pictures, taken by Capt. 
Donald B. MacMillan, which appear on the succeed- 
ing four pages. The exploits of this noted Arctic 
explorer are so well known that they need little 
review, but the story of his expeditions into the 
North and of their value to science will remain ever 
new. Out of several hundred pictures taken by 
Captain MacMillan during the fifteen months which 
elapsed between the time his hardy little auxiliary 
schooner, Bowdoin, left her berth at Wiscasset, 
Maine, and the September day when Maine’s sea- 
coast towns turned out their entire populations to 
cheer her noted son upon his return, the editors have 
selected a series which gives a suggestion of this 
latest northern expedition. With the exception of 
those of himself, all the pictures were taken by 
Captain MacMillan and represent a varied prospect 
of Arctic life and the conditions under which scien- 
tific observations were made. 
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NORTH OF SEVENTY-EIGHT 


Captain Donald B. MacMillan, Noted Arctic Explorer, Returns from 
His Eighth Trip to the North, Bringing Stories of Trial and 





N June 23, 1923, Cap- 

tain Donald Baxter 
MacMillan, Arctic explorer 
and scientist, sailed out of 
the harbor at Wiscasset, 
Maine, and headed the nose 
of his eighty-eight-foot 
schooner, Bowdoin, toward 
the North. The task before 
him was not one of spec- 
tacular adventure. He went 
as a scientist — to gather 
material on the puzzle of 
terrestrial magnetism for 
the Carnegie Institution in 


Washington. Then there was a bronze tablet to be bolted on 
the rock beside which eighteen men of the Greeley expedition 
died of starvation in 1884. The United States Department of 


Adventure in the Land of the White Silence 





CAPTAIN DONALD B. MACMILLAN 





Geology wanted a collec- 
tion of rocks — Harvard 
University commissioned 
him to collect botanical 
specimens. These were the 
objectives of a journey 
which kept him for fifteen 
months in the Arctic. The 
pictures tell something of 
the glamour of a land which 
has made every member of 
his party long to go back to 
the frozen North when the 
Bowdoin, which returned to 
Wiscasset on September 20, 


1924, again sets out next June. This was Captain MacMillan’s 
eighth trip to the North. He first went with Robert E. Peary 
in 1908-9 on the expedition which reached the Pole. 





Early in September, 1923, the “Bowdoin”’ 


harbor was filled with ice, and onge in, the ship was held fast 
335 


entered Refuge Harbor, 78° 32’ North Latitude. Already the 
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For 330 days, the sturdy little craft re- . 
mained locked in the ice while Captain 
MacMillan and his party conducted 
the experiments which will add so 
much to the lore of science 


Eskimos were indispensa- 

ble in assisting the work 

of the explorers. On either 

side are shown native mem- 

bers of Captain MacMil- 
lan’s party 


The interesting photograph below 
ie shows the snow house of In-you-ge- ints 
Ee Pe to at Peteravik Re BS 
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Off across the ice and snow. 
With such a team, Captain 
MacMillan reached Cape Sa- 
bine where a tablet to the 
eighteen men who died of starva- 
tion there was placed 


The musk ox is a familiar sight 

inthe Arctic. This picture shows 

an Eskimo playing with a very 
young animal 
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The head of a huge walrus, 
killed by members of the 
party 


A flock of dovekies. These birds 
cover the rocks on the Arctic 
coasts. The photograph was 
taken at Etah, North Greenland 









The tablet at Cape Sabine, to 
eighteen men of the Greeley ex- 
pedition who died of starvation, 
which Captain MacMillan was 
commissioned by the National 
Geographic Society to erect 


The ‘husky’ is 
more than a friend 


in the North 


The nonmagnetic observatory 
built at Refuge Harbor where 
much of the scientific work of 
the expedition was accomplished 
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Captain MacMillan rediscovers 
a cairn at Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard with records left by Captain 
Robert E. Peary in June, 1906 


Captain MacMil- 
lan with his two 


favorites 


The famous. Franklin Search 
Ship “Fox,” wrecked at Disco. 
It was the first to discover the 
fate of Sir John Franklin and 


his 128 men 
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The Long Pull in Foreign Trade 


How American Business Lessens Exchange Evils 
By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


cles, there are spasmodic uncertainties as to 

the possible effects of fluctuating European 
exchange rates upon our overseas commercial fu- 
ture. The spectacular crash of the mark and the 
more recent fluctuation of the franc have carried no 
little anxiety to those who are permanently and 
seriously engaged in exporting and importing. 

There is, of course, a small but disproportion- 
ately active element in each of our merchant com- 
munities whose sole purpose is frankly that of 
fomenting and benefiting by every possible fluctua- 
tion in conditions. This crowd of speculators is 
present in every phase of commercial activity where 
uncertainties present an opportunity for the display 
of their gambling talents and their instinct for 
capitalizing opportunistic ventures. They hover 
about every zone of unrest and instability, whether 
it be in the stock market or in the field of foreign 
exchange and commerce. 

Operations of this gentry have done much in the 
recent past to bewilder and alarm the more serious 
and sober element engaged in foreign commerce. It 
is high time, therefore, that calm, dispassionate in- 
vestigation take the place of alarm and rumor in 
appraising the relation of exchange rates to our in- 
ternational economic relations. 

There can be no doubt about the steadily increas- 
ing importance of foreign trade to the United States, 
both absolutely, in the total volume of traffic in 
both directions, and relatively, in the proportion of 
exports to domestic selling in a large number of 
important commodities. For example, our total im- 
ports increased during the decade 1913-1923 from 
about $1,800,000,000 to $3,800,000,000, or III per 
cent. During the same period, our exports rose from 
$2, 500,000,000 to $4,100,000,000, or sixty-eight per 
cent. Even allowing for liberal price increases dur- 
ing this period, there can be no doubt that the vol- 
ume of our stake in international transactions has 
enormously increased. 

Another significant factor in this connection is 
found in the steadily rising proportion of raw 
materials in our imports, and the correspondingly 
increased share of fabricated commodities in our 
exports. In other words, an increasing dependence 
upon foreign countries for raw materials has re- 
sulted from the enormous expansion of manufactures 


(): every hand in American foreign trade cir- 


in the country during and after the late war. 
The value added by fabricated processes to that of 
raw materials handled by our manufacturers was 
$8,500,000,000 in 1909, whereas in 1921, the figure 
stood $18,300,000,000. 

From the exporting side, it is profoundly inter- 
esting to note that about fifty per cent of our export 
shipments are now made up of manufactured, or 
partly manufactured, commodities as against a 
thirty-five per cent average during the years 1g00- 
04. In other words, our foreign markets are no 
longer limited to those basic raw materials — cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, meat, copper, and so forth — 
which made up the bulk of our pre-war exports and 
were easily sold because of their indispensability to 
the outside world. We are moving steadily into the 
field of intensive competition with our European 
rivals in the overseas marketing of manufactured 
and partly finished products. Note, that these are 
commodities whose sales are more apt to be influ- 
enced by every tremor in exchange fluctuation and 
consequent price shading than is usually the case 
with raw bulk necessities. 


NO only has the absolute quantity and the in- 
herent quality of our overseas traffic been 
undergoing serious change, but the actual propor- 
tionate dependence of many industries upon over- 
seas outlets, and consequently their relative concern 
over foreign exchange, has been slowly but steadily 
increasing since pre-war years. In the case of shoes, 
for example, about two and one half per cent of the 
total output of our factories was exported in 1909, 
whereas the latest figures show approximately three 


and one tenth per cent. The motor-cycle industry 


was exporting slightly more than ten per cent of its 
total output just before the war, whereas at the 
present time, the overseas demand takes care of 
about fifty per cent. The export markets take care - ° 
of nearly forty per cent of our total production of 
typewriters, a substantial increase over pre-war fig- 
ures, and similar statistics might be presented for 
bicycles, cash registers, automobiles, and dozens of 
other standard fabricated wares. In other words, we 
have a relative, as well as an absolute, increase in 
our concern over the variations of the yardstick 
whereby international business is measured and car- 
ried on; namely, foreign exchange. 
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Is there no remedy for, or protection against, the 
perils of exchange fluctuations? What are the pres- 
ent elements of danger in the situation? What have 
been the actual losses that have been suffered by our 
exporters because of this phenomenon? 


Analysis brings out one or two striking facts 


which have hitherto been largely forgotten in the 
confusion caused by spectacular operations of the 
gambling element. If we analyze our trade with 
thirteen countries, which during the year 1923 
might be classed as high exchange areas, rating at 
greater than seventy-five per cent of par, we note 
that our exports to those regions increased ten and 
three tenths per cent in that year over 1922. During 
the same period, our exports to sixteen countries 
with low and falling exchange (that is, rating at less 
than fifty per cent of par) increased only two and 
twenty-four hundreths per cent, whereas the in- 
crease of exports to all countries was eight and 
seven tenths per cent. This bears out, at least to 
some extent, the theory that low exchange markets 
hinder our export activities because of the depre- 
ciated international purchasing power of their 
currency. 


N the import side, however, the contrast be- 
tween the two is by no means as clear; in fact, 
the figures indicate that depreciated currencies did 
not have as profound an effect upon our imports as 
upon exports. In 1923, our purchases from countries 
with low and falling exchange increased twenty and 
five tenths per cent over 1922, whereas imports from 
countries with high and rising exchange increased 
nineteen and two tenths per cent. The rate of 
exchange apparently had little if any effect upon the 
amount of goods exported from these countries to 
the United States so far as the total value of traffic 
involved is concerned. 

Certain outstanding illustrations to these gen- 
eralities may be cited. In such low and falling ex- 
change countries as Belgium, Germany, and Italy, 
exports increased more rapidly than imports during 
these two years. Germany, for example, increased 
her overseas sales in gold values in 1923 over 1922 by 
fifty-one per cent, whereas her imports fell four per 
cent. On the other hand, in two other low exchange 
countries, France and Brazil, imports rose more 
rapidly than exports. In the case of Brazil, the 
incoming commodities increased forty-eight per 
cent, whereas exports increased only forty per cent; 
likewise in gold values. France increased her imports 
thirty-six per cent as against an increase in exports 
of thirty-five per cent. 

Among the high exchange countries, the situa- 
tions in general are consistent with the above 
assumption; foreign sales increased but seven per 
cent in the case of Great Britain, fell two per cent in 
the case of Sweden, and twelve per cent in the case 
of Japan, whereas imports rose nine per cent in 


Great Britain, twenty per cent in Sweden, and five 
per cent in Japan. 

The most important factor to be considered in this 
situation — and, unfortunately, it is all too fre- 
quently overlooked — is this: The very menace of a 
fluctuating currency carries within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. A period of fluctuation may give a 
brief temporary advantage so far as exporting to a 
given country is concerned, but, after a compara- 
tively brief interval, that advantage disappears for 
two reasons. In the first place, overseas commerce 
requires considerable planning and ordering ahead 
of time, and an exporter who contemplates capital- 
izing his depreciated currency prices is, because of 
their very fluctuations, totally at sea in making 
advance quotations to his foreign customers. He has 
no means of knowing what his costs will be at the 
‘time of delivery. 

This explains the collapse of the German export 
drive in many commodities in the South American 
and Far Eastern countries during the last few 
months. There was, for a time, a hectic flush of 


activity through the sale of sample lots of wares- 


produced on depreciated mark costs, but these con- 
signments were soon exhausted and definite com- 
mitments of future delivery in larger quantities were 
most carefully avoided. Especially was this the case 
where German manufacturers were dependent upon 
foreign raw materials to be paid for in gold marks. 
Necessity of basic raw stocks has been a further 
important factor in deterring Germany and other 
depreciated currency producers in their plans for 
intensive drives on overseas markets. 

In other words, low exchange countries have been 
able to secure temporary advantages in those com- 
modities and markets where spot deliveries were 
feasible or where the element of low price was of 
prime consideration. As soon as the more substantial 
factors entered into any transaction, — such as 
security of delivery, quality of merchandise, assur- 
ance of “service of repairs,” and so forth, — the 
threat of the low exchange country disappeared. 


GOME outstanding illustrations of this fact have 

occurred recently. American manufacturers of 
high-grade office appliances continue to find lucra- 
tive markets in those very countries where de- 
preciated paper had presumably been giving a 
considerable advantage to native producers. A well- 
known American appliance selling at many times 
the price of its European counterpart is developing 
a substantial sale in Italy and France. In another 
instance, an exporter of a high-grade American 
specialty is now making greater sales in Germany 
than in all the rest of Europe combined, and his 
European business is about seventy-five per cent of 
his total export trade. A well-known Ohio manu- 
facturer of dock equipment ventured to compete for 
a $250,000 order at a continental port on the very 
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threshold of three or four powerful rivals having all 
the advantages of proximity and especially of depre- 
ciated paper quotations. The American secured the 


order simply and solely on the basis of the quality of 


his equipment and the unqualified guarantee of 
service given by his company. The experience was 
repeated in the same place in almost the same figures 
a few months later. These examples show the possi- 
bility of overcoming momentary advantages in low 
exchange quotations in international competition. 

Innumerable others might be cited to bring out 
convincingly the fact that if American exporters 
adhere to those firm standards of quality and service 
there need be no serious alarm regarding temporary 
inroads made by cut-price quotations on the part of 
certain continental competitors. The fact that our 
exports to Latin America increased twenty-four and 
six tenths per cent in 1923 over 1922 and that our 
sales to the Far East increased twenty and five 
tenths per cent during the same period is ample 
indication of our ability to hold our own in those 
highly competitive markets. 


Fein age the exchange relations between two 
countries may seriously hamper trade between 
them, it must not be presumed for a moment that 
the commercial contacts between the two proceed 
necessarily along a straight line. It is, in fact, high 
time that we depart from that somewhat absurd 
theory that countries must buy where they sell and 
sell where they buy. Foreign commerce is far too 
complex to be straight-jacketed into conformity 
with such a convenient formula. Exchange relations 
may temporarily embarrass the trade between the 
United States and Germany, but commercial con- 
tacts between the two may be quite as effective and 
mutually satisfactory if worked out along triangular 
lines. We must take rubber from the East Indies, 
but we need not pay for it by shipping automobiles 
and typewriters to those islands, which may have 
greater need for certain cheap novelties and low- 
grade wares of Germany, so that our imports of raw 
material from the East might be compensated by 
shipments of American foodstuffs to Germany. 

Such triangulations move along the established 
lines of demand and supply, and such passing 
elements as fluctuating exchange quotations exert 
only brief influence. International trade has often 
been described as a big common pool to which each 
country contributes such merchandise and services 
as it is best in a position to sell at a profit, and from 
which it takes those commodities and services of 
which it is in greatest need. 

In contending with the temporary disadvantages 
of exchange uncertainties, there is, of course, a well- 
known device at the disposal of the exporter, namely, 
so-called “hedging” in gold drafts payable at the 


consummation of the proposed transaction. This . 


operation is quite like the one which is similarly 


named in the protective buying and selling of grain 


. futures. It has long been common in dealings with 


many fluctuating currency markets, notably Chile 
and Brazil. Purchase of such drafts presents in 
effect a convenient form of “insurance” against any 
possible depreciation in the currency to be used in 
settlement of the given transaction. 

Perhaps the most important element to be con- 
sidered in appraising the perils of fluctuating cur- 
rencies in foreign trade is the internal or domestic 
purchasing power of those currencies. In fact, herein 
lies the outstanding protection to the American 
merchant confronted with this problem. Any ad- 
vantage accruing to his depreciated currency com- 
petitors is of an artificial and temporary nature, 
because they enjoy it only so long as the purchasing 
power of their depreciated paper is greater within 
their country than it is abroad. That is to say, they 
have an advantage over their American rival only 
so long as they are able to buy more labor, materials, 
and so forth, at home with this paper than it could 
command abroad. The moment that there is a pause 
in the downward course of the foreign exchange rate 
of this currency, its purchasing power at home soon 
reaches the same point of rest, wiping out the tem- 
porary advantage of the manufacturing exporter in 
that country whose paper money for a time had 
more power at home than abroad. At such a point, 
his labor costs promptly rise because of the increas- 
ing prices of imported foodstuffs, fuel, clothing, and 
so forth, rectifying the situation. 

For example, franc depreciations abroad recently 
gave French textile exporters a momentary ad- 
vantage in certain West Indian and South American 
markets as against American and British rivals, be- 
cause the internal purchasing power of the franc — 
its wage-paying capacity — was temporarily better 
than its status in foreign exchange. There was a sim- 
ilar situation in favor of Belgian iron and steel 
exporters. This was felt particularly in the latter 
part of 1922 and the first nine months of 1923, when 
the discrepancy in favor of internal as against ex- 
ternal value of the franc was something over eight- 
een per cent. However, as soon as a reasonable 
degree of stability was reached in internal exchange 
markets, the domestic purchasing power of the 
franc tended to approximate that abroad, and the 
momentary advantage of French exporters was 
largely lost. The situation of the mark and of other 
European paper was, of course, even more extreme. 

With regard to foreign trade, it is only during 
temporary periods of spectacular fluctuation that 
depreciated currency gives advantage. The most se- 
cure defense against this peril lies, therefore, in the 
establishment of those firm and lasting standards of 
quality and service in our foreign trade, which are, 
after all, the enduring elements and most reliable 
bases upon which a permanent edifice of American 


-commerce can best be constructed abroad. 
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for students. They are now shutting the 
gates. Harvard has recently voted not to 
admit more than a thousand men to its next fresh- 
man class. Several years ago, Vassar determined to 
enroll no more than a thousand in all its classes. The 
limitation has lately been lifted to eleven hundred 
and fifty. Moved by the onrush of this great flood of 
students, college faculties and trustees are diligently 
seeking for the wisest method of selection. But no 
generally accepted and satisfactory result has thus 
far emerged. 

Underneath all this lies a determining question: 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
large college and the small? The answer is to be 
found in inference rather than particularization. 
In the education of the student are found four 
elements — intellectual discipline, moral character, 
friendship, and the college atmosphere. 

Intellectual discipline is power to think. The large 
college usually means a large class; the small, a 
small class. A large college may provide itself with 
teachers sufficient to permit the division and sub- 
division of a big class into small sections. Such 
division is not common, because the expense in- 
creases faster than the number of paying students 
and the difficulty of getting enough qualified in- 
structors. A large class results in the lecturer alone 
speaking, or in a discussion participated in by a very 
few members of the division. In a small class, those 
who are quick of mind are further stimulated, 
while the slower students are encouraged, and_the 
diffident find tongue. 

President James Burrill Angell of the University 
of Michigan, writing, near the close of his great life, 
upon his experiences while at the head of the 
University of Vermont, says: 


C OLLEGES were formerly engaged in searching 


My teaching gave me peculiar pleasure from my 
intimate personal acquaintance with each pupil and 
in many cases with his parents. Since I also taught 
every one in more than one branch, I was able to 
guide and impress them all, to direct their reading 
and writing and help shape their character and 
their plans as would have been quite impossible in a 
large institution. 


In a small college, the general moral character of 
the student gets a better soil for its growth and | 
fruitfulness. In his sketch of Haverford College, the 


Weighing the College System 
Relative Advantages of Small and Large Colleges 
By Charles Franklin Thwing 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


late President Sharpless, writing of the years of his 
long and noble service, says: 


One professor meets his class individually rather 
than as a whole; another divides them into very small 
groups; others open their houses in the evenings at 
stated times to meet men interested in more detailed 

‘ or more advanced instruction; others make special 
arrangements with the weaker members to bring up 
deficiencies. This could all probably be done more 
systematically and more effectively, but the demand 
for instruction adapted to individual needs, and for 
an opportunity to get the spirit as well as the words 
for the teacher are at least partly met. 


Of course, the small college has no monopoly of 
this noblest and unique form of creativeness. In the 
large college are found teachers of enthusiasm for 
the undergraduate, of a friendship as warm, as 
firm, and as lasting as the small college offers. But 
is it not a little harder for such teachers to find the 
undergraduate, and also a little harder for the under- 
graduate to find them, in the college of twenty-five. 
hundred, than in the college of five hundred men? 
Friendship is a precious fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. In a large assemblage, however, the force of 
personality is often wasted merely to secure order. 
In this great relationship, the large college does have 
the advantage of a broader field of choice. 


5 leno fourth element of the value of college to the 
student is what, for lack of a better term, I call 
atmosphere or college spirit. It stands for comrade- 
ship and happiness, for loyalty and hopefulness, and 
the sense of triumph. It means faith, devotion, 
idealism. Such spirit is easier to create and to main- 
tain in the large college than in the small. It is more 
vigorous in the large, but it is quite as personal in the 
small and is a bit more rational and altruistic. 

For the teacher who is primarily the productive 
scholar, for the researcher, for the experimenter, the 
large college undoubtedly holds out the richer op- 
portunity. The libraries are more ample, the labora- 
tories better equipped, the funds for the promotion 
of scholarship more generous. For the man who is 
primarily the teacher, the small college provides the 
wider door. If scholasticism bears away the prize in 
the large, humanization does in the small college. 
If the metaphor for the large college be a plant in the 
mechanical sense, in the small, the metaphor is a 
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plant in the botanical sense. The one stands for the 
machine, the other for the garden. The value of the 
teacher in the small college is well interpreted by 


‘Elihu Root in his Centenary Address, given ten years 


ago, at Hamilton College. Mr. Root says: 


I wish, however, to say. something about the 
college that can be illustrated by reference to a group 
of teachers, who were here fifty years ago... . 
These professors were poor as the world goes, but 
they had a wealth that money cannot create. They 
loved their subjects and were happy in their work. 
They rejoiced in the exercise of their powers. They 
were content with simple pleasures. They filled the 
atmosphere about them with an enthusiasm for 
learning and literature. They sought for truth as one 
who strives in a game. They never talked or thought 
about money or investments or profits. They took 
little heed of all those things for which men are striv- 
ing and wearing out their lives in the market place 
of a materialistic civilization. 

“For a boy to live with such men, to be close to 
them during four of the most impressionable years 
of youth, to observe and become accustomed to their 
simple and sincere lives, without money, made happy 
by the pleasures of the intellect and taste, to get 
their standards and become impressed by their esti- 
mates of the values of life, and to learn enough out of 
books in the meantime to understand it all — that is 
an education beyond price. 


To the executive, the large college gives oppor- 
tunity. He becomes a business manager in which 
buildings are his factory, the faculty his board of 
directors, instructors his employees, graduates his 
products. The large college demands a president of 
the executive type. I number among my friends a 
man who has just retired from the presidency of one 
of the greatest universities of the United States 
simply because he was unwilling to remain as a pure 
executive. He was not naturally a hewer of wood or 
a drawer of water. So he became weary of adminis- 
tration — administration which, in some relation- 
ships, was no more scholarly than, and just as 
human as, the management of a steel mill. In the 
small college, the administration deals with simple 
problems simply. Think of Mark Hopkins of Wil- 
liams, Seelye of Amherst, Wayland of Brown, Wood 
of Bowdoin! The small college is the field for the 
scholarly administrator and not at all the place 
for the business executive. 


ye does the public think of these two types? 
Those who like bigness, who emphasize the 
worth of bulk and size, prefer the large college. This 
public is numerous, democratic, vociferous, de- 
clamatory. Its presence is to be acknowledged and 


‘its worth appreciated. But there is another public 


whose voice is rather the still, small voice, which 
considers quality and not bulk, excellence and not 
size, worth and not exterior and manifest impressive- 
ness. It believes that a single scholar is worth a 


hundred or thousand raw youths who are still as raw 
on graduation as they were at matriculation. It 
believes that a small class with two men, classmates, 
like Longfellow and Hawthorne, is better than a 
commencement regiment of a thousand diploma 
recipients. It believes that one teacher like Edward 
Tyrell Channing does more for the creation of 
American literature than a score of critics of hun- 
dreds of theses who are made dead by the deadening 
paragraphs of the essays they are asked to criticize. 
American life stands in dire need of improving the 
quality of its achievements rather than in increasing 
the number of them. 

The college, be it large or small, is the origin and 
the nursing force of scholarship and culture. What- 
ever of scholarship or of culture is possessed by the 
American people today has found its inspiration and 
nourishment within the academic gates. The history 
of the past easily proves that the richer contribu- 
tions have been made by the small college. This 
interpretation has less meaning than its statement 
would intimate. Until recently, colleges have all been 
small. At present, it is just to say that a large college 
offers a richer assortment of tools of scholarship and 
of personal means of culture, and the small offers the 
nobler devotion to the fruits of learning. The small 
stands for the influence of character through char- 
acter in a degree eminent and impressive. The large 
gives opportunities for instruction, for experimenta- 
tion, for exploration, which are denied to the small. 
The small embraces the importance of continuance 
in well doing and gives examples of bringing forth 
richest results from inadequate means. 


GENERAL, lamentable defect of the Ameri- 
can college today, large and small, is the lack of 
intellectual interests among its students. The stu- 
dents are interested in athletics, in clubs and 
fraternities, in parties and politics, in all sorts of 
undergraduate organizations. They are interested in 
and devoted to “‘campus activities.” They are not 
so interested in intellectual activity. The forces of 
all colleges, both large and small, have as their most 
serious and bounden duty to create and to maintain 
the college as a place of intellectual power, prestige, 
and worth. It is still true, as Cardinal Newman said 
many years ago: 


A University training is the great ordinary means 
to a great but ordinary end; it aims at raising the 
intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims 
to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the 
exercise of political power, and refining the inter- 
course of private life. It is the education which gives 
a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions and 
judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence 
in expressing them, and a force in urging them. 
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This discussion of present values in large and 
small colleges leads to the consideration of their 
respective values in the future. For better or for 
worse, colleges do change. In certain States, the 
State University is located in one town or neighbor- 
hood. Such is the condition, for example, in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. In other commonwealths, the 
schools of the university are placed in different 
towns. In Michigan, the university has its seat at 
Ann Arbor, the School of Agriculture is at Lansing, 
the College of Mines is at Houghton. In Iowa, Iowa 
City is the seat of the State University. But the 
College of Agriculture is at Ames, and the great 
School of Education is at Cedar Falls. Ohio has 
three universities, two of early foundation and one 
the outgrowth of the Morrill Act of 1862, located 
respectively at Athens, Oxford, and Columbus. 

Montana has an even more widely separated 
constituency. The College of Liberal Learning is in 
Missoula, the College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts has its seat at Bozeman, and the School of 
Mines is at Butte. The State Normal School is 
located at Dillon. Such divisions in several States 
have for decades been made the cause of public 
lamentation. It has been said that they spell dissi- 
pation, waste, vain duplication, and executive in- 
efficiency. These depreciations and denunciations 
are no longer common. It is seen that the tremendous 
and unexpected growth in numbers of students, 
converting small colleges into large, and large into 
largest, would have made many universities, more 
and most unwieldy in their masses, more and most 
inefficient as teaching agencies. The division, it is 
now proved, has helped forward the cause of general 
vital education. 

The Oxford system, of one university with several 
colleges attached to or inside of it, has never taken 
hold of our American academic thought. At times, 
the advisability of so historic an institution as 
Harvard adopting the Oxford method is discussed, 
but discussed largely by the undergraduates. The 
Randolph-Macon system of Virginia, under the 
farseeing President Smith, has not progressed. 
When, a few years ago, the beloved Taylor was 
thinking of the problem created at Vassar by the 
apparent necessity of limiting numbers with the pres- 
sure of many hundreds for admission, he proposed 
that the problem might be solved by the foundation 
of a second Vassar. It may also be said that certain 
members of the University of Chicago are consider- 
ing the question of dividing the undergraduate 
division into several colleges, of, perhaps, three 
hundred students each, with new quadrangles and 
new buildings. The Oxford system in its central 
point also represents the tutor for the individual or 
for a very small group. The system at this point does 
not usually appeal to the American academic public. 
It did appeal at Princeton to President Woodrow 
Wilson; but its tenure was short. The Oxford system 


as a federation of colleges does appeal, and yet it 
does not prove to be an appeal of enough persuasive- 
ness or force to warrant its frequent adoption. 

The junior college represents the first two years 
of the college course. It precedes and shortens the 
college course, and it follows and lengthens out the 
high school. It is rather a local institution than one 
of the ordinary type. Its students are gathered from 
within a radius of a few miles. The junior college, 
be it said, has not proved to be of the educational 
worth which it was anticipated to possess. The 
hope of getting from it the full advantages of the 
small college, without the disadvantages of the 
large, are not bright. The promise of its future 
usefulness would be greatly assured by its associa- 
tion rather with the regular college than with the 
high school. Such association would give stability 
of standards and a sense of intellectual quickening. 


A FURTHER suggestion touching the future re- 


lates to the division of the large college into sep- 
arate groups in different places. This division would 
follow naturally the geographical residence and 
distribution of students. Perhaps the most out- 
standing instance is the establishment at Los 
Angeles of the southern branch of the University 
of California. Such an opportunity does give relief 
to the congestion at Berkeley. But in passing it 
may be said that the Los Angeles branch is itself 
already congested. This method in its bare state- 
ment seems to create an argument against such a 
policy. It may be easy to transfer one personality, 
but it is not easy to transfer a group of personal- 
ities. It may be easy to move a group, but to move 
historical associations represents a bit of irony. 

A hard and fast judgment on the relative merits 
of large and small colleges is impossible. Each has 
advantages and disadvantages; one would have to 
know the student and what he wanted before 
advising him at the outset of a college course to 
choose the one above the other. It is, however, 
worthy of emphasis that of late several presidents 
of large institutions have publicly avowed their 
troubles, openly recognizing the limitations of size 
and tacitly recognizing the contribution which the 
smaller institutions can still make to American 
life and learning. 


Announcement 


In Tue INDEPENDENT for November 8 will appear 
the first of a series of articles by Donald Wilhelm, 
lecturer and student of government, on “The 
Organics of Government.” With the election over, 
the attention of the country will again be turned to 
what has become one of the paramount problems at 
Washington — the increase in size and functioning of 
the government. Mr. Wilhelm’s series covers in an au- 
thoritative way the principal points of the situation. 
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HEN Mr. J. Middleton Murry 

W read George Moore’s “Conver- 

sations in Ebury Street” he be- 
came indignant at the chapter in which 
Mr. Moore attempted to demonstrate that 
Thomas Hardy could not write, and in the 
pages of the Adelphi Magazine, of which 
he is editor, Mr. Murry poured out his 
heart in profuse strain of very much pre- 
meditated art. This philippic, “Wrap Me 
Up in My Aubusson Carpet” (Green- 
berg), has been reprinted by one of the 
new publishers in New York in a limited 
edition of five hundred copies — an ironi- 
cal fact, for Mr. Murry argues that the 
limited editions in which George Moore 
has published his books in recent years are 
an indication of relative weakness. 

“Mr. George Moore,” he says, “is a 
writer of considerable ability, whose 
writings are caviare to the general. Mr. 
Moore accordingly makes a virtue of ne- 
cessity and issues them in sumptuous vol- 
umes at a price which no ordinary people 
can afford to pay. He hides his light under 
a two-guinea bushel, with the result that 
the majority of his ‘select tribunal’ of a 
thousand readers do not buy his books to 
read at all; they buy in order to sell them 
at a profit. But why should not Mr. Moore 
turn his books into dibelots? . . . Perhaps 
he feels that his ships will float only on 
the delicate and sheltered pond he builds 
for them; they would founder in the 
surges of the open sea.” 


IKE the “Conversations in Ebury 
Street,” which appeared in magazine 
form first, Mr. Murry’s magazine article 
has been transformed into a dibelot, for a 
tribunal more select by half than Mr. 
Moore’s, for there are only five hundred 
instead of a thousand copies of “Wrap 
Me Up in My Aubusson Carpet.” Curi- 
ously enough, if this 4ide/ot is preserved 
at all, it will be because collectors of 
George Moore usually collect books and 
pamphlets relating to him as well. In 
itself, Mr. Murry’s diatribe, ; 
Wrap me up in my Aubusson carpet, 
And say a poor buffer lies low. . . . 
has no more than the passing interest of 
an effective journalistic stunt. Mr. Moore, 
to put it bluntly, made rather a spectacle 
of himself by his laborious demonstration 
that the author of “Tess of the d’Urber- 
villes” wrote very crude melodrama in 
shoddy English. Balzac also wrote crude 
melodrama in shoddy French, and more 
competent critics than George Moore 
have said so, without being wrapped up by 
indignant Frenchmen in Aubusson or 
other carpets. With Lanson, Faguet, and 
Brunetiére arrayed against him, Balzac’s 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


head remains bloody but unbowed. How 
much more easily will Hardy survive the 
onslaughts which Mr. Murry rightly 
characterizes as follows: “You do not 
criticize his novels, you merely worry, 
like a yelping terrier, a page of his prose.” 


F Edmund Gosse had proceeded to 

execute Thomas Hardy as a novelist, 
it might have been worth a critic’s while 
to come to the rescue, but J. Middleton 
Murry’s indignation outruns his critical 
discretion when he takes so seriously 
George Moore’s divagations. Mr. Moore 
has done this sort of thing before; it is so 
easy. You remember his discovery in 
“Hail and Farewell” that Newman, also, 
did not know how to write. The formula 
for this kind of criticism is simple. State 
the subject of a novel — as in Hardy’s 
“Tess of the d’Urbervilles” —in the 
baldest outline, and then go through a 
few pages with a grammatical micro- 
scope. Gibbon, as I recall it, wrote an 
abominable English; as a child I could 
correct Shakespeare’s grammar, his 
geography, and his mixed metaphors, 
with the gusto of Moore demolishing 
Hardy, but these writers of genius refuse 


‘ to stay demolished when the professors, 


the ignoramuses, and the iconoclasts have 
done their worst. 

When Wilde said that Moore conducted 
his education in public, he relieved us of 
the necessity for getting unduly per- 
turbed by the results of this pilgrim’s 
progress through literature. Thirty-six 
years ago, to be precise, Moore called Har- 
dy’s style “pudding,” and all through his 
“Confessions of a Young Man,” similar 
gems of criticism will be found. His one 
more or less serious volume of criticism, 
“Impressions and Opinions,” so closely 
corresponds to its title that it would be 
practically idle to go through it merely in 
order to traverse some of its more mon- 
strous statements. 

Though Mr. Murry talks of Moore’s Au- 
busson carpet as a hallowed relic to which 
visitors come with reverential attitude, I 
begin to wonder whether his own feet have 
trod it frequently. Having spent hours that 
were many and interesting — as well as 
irritating, at times — in Mr. Moore’s com- 
pany, I confess an utter incapacity for 
indignation where he is concerned. I am 
not even indignant at Mr. Murry’s humor- 
less and unfair attacks in this pamphlet on 
the author of “Esther Waters” and “A 
Mummer’s Wife.” George Moore’s fame is 
assured, in spite of Jibe/ots, Aubusson car- 
pets, indiscretions, and a capacity which is 
equaled only by that of Bernard Shaw for 
making confidants of casual and wholly 








uninteresting hero worshipers from this 
side of the dolorous Atlantic. 

W. B. Yeats once said of the professors 
of literature at Trinity College, Dublin, 
“They read Homer for the grammar, and 
the Irish Times for style.” Mr. Moore 
gets too many of his ideas from.the Daily 
Mail to make him a controversialist of 
distinction; in fact, the handling of ideas 
is not his métier, and one cannot criticize 
without ideas. One may, however, utter 
opinions, which will be amusing, out- 
rageous, shrewd or stimulating, according 
to circumstances. In this respect, George 
Moore is superb. He combines a passion- 
ate devotion to the art and craft of narra- 
tive with an innocence of literature and 
life which is childlike, if never bland. His 
raptures are as inexplicable as his censure, 
and once a notion lodges in his head, it 
must be left to the inscrutable hand fof 
Providence to remove it. As he invariably 
writes down his enthusiasms and hates, he 
can meditate upon them, and then, if one 
is young and innocent, attempt to engage 
him in an intelligent discussion of them. 


NLY the young and innocent, there- 

fore, will argue with him. One either 
enjoys a—sometimes— magnificent spec- 
tacle or one does not. When Moore tells his 
impressions “On Reading the Bible for the 
First Time,” one is diverted. When he de- 
clares that literature and Catholicism are 
incompatible, he arouses hopes never ful- 
filled, because it at once becomes appar- 
ent that, in spite of long years in France, 
Moore’s conception of a Catholic is that 
of the Irish servant girl who goes to mass 
regularly and fasts on Friday. The idea, 
for instance, that a John Bunyan cannot 
exist on Catholic soil, whatever his actual 
religious professions may be, cannot be 
conveyed, as I know to my cost, to Mr. 
Moore. He tediously discovers Robert 
Louis Stevenson, but argues that Ber- 
nard Shaw is the funny man at a boarding- 
house fable d’béte. All this may be very 
charming and amusing, but it is not 
worth the indignation of Mr. Middleton 
Murry or anybody else. To engage in a 
debate with Moore about matters where 
he is demonstrably unequipped with the 
necessary knowledge and experience, is 
stale and unprofitable. The end is always 
such abuse as “Wrap Me Up in My 
Aubusson Carpet.” To sum it up in a 
general moral: Mere prominence or even 
fame does not constitute a man a critic of 
the arts, nor endow his statements with 
any weight other than that which adver- 
tisers may attach to Babe Ruth’s views 
about Einstein. It may be good advertis- 
ing, but it is not criticism. 
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Tales of the Unusual 


Gone Native. By “Asterisk.” Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 


Tuat Late Unpteasantyess. By Norval 
Richardson. Boston: Small, Maynard 


& Co. $2.00. 


Picaro. By Charles Nordhoff. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


Tue Crookep Mite. By Bernard De 
Voto. New York: Minton, Balch & 


Co. $2.00. 


HERE were no witnesses to the home 

life of Enoch Arden during the two 
decades he spent on his island; a cloud of 
them have arisen in recent years. Certain 
men with soft spots in them gravitate 
toward the tropics and conduct them- 
selves strictly according to the conven- 
tions of those much advertised regions; 
the rest of us enjoy reading about their 
careers, for we also are apt to feel, at 
times, the temptation to throw off the 
irons of civilization before they rust home. 
George Donaldson, the hero of “Gone 
Native,” resembles the great clan of 
beach combers in most respects, and 
belongs to the family of the literary beach 
comber, as well, for he goes to the devil 
because of a superior sensitiveness of soul. 
He comes back, of course, owing to his 
admiration for Hilda Macdonald; as yet, 
there have been few if any stories about 
men who have gone native and have not 
come back. The color in the story is 
excellent, however, and there is no ideal- 
ization of native life, which is a relief. 
Tales in this milieu are interesting in 
these days for the same reason that 
cowboy yarns are interesting — they 
depict a phase of life which is rapidly 
passing into history, if it has not already 
done so. “Gone Native” furnishes a 
couple of hours of agreeable reading. Its 
interest would be fresher if the burning 
O’Brien had never loved and sung. 

From the Parisian point of view, there 
is little to choose between a desert island 
and Cottonville, Mississippi. The central 
figure of “That Late Unpleasantness”’ is, 
by the device of an eccentric will, sum- 
moned from the Latin Quarter to a 
Southern town which does not lack 
attractiveness. For a long time, he is 
resolved not to stay there, although he is 
obviously fated to remain the rest of his 
life. A mysterious footstep in the attic 
makes his house interesting for him; the 
solution of the mystery secures his happi- 
ness. The book is not mainly a mystery 
novel, but rather a novel of sentiment 
and setting; as such, it possesses a great 
deal of charm. It is pleasant indeed to 
read once more about people who have 
ripened in the atmosphere of prejudice and 
inhibition on which anything remotely 
resembling civilization must needs depend. 

“Picaro” begins in a place equally 


pleasant —a section of California not 
yet infected by the movies. Here we meet 
a pleasant old gentleman, — a major, of 
course, since he fought for the South, — 
a nice girl, and two fairly interesting 
young men, sons of the major. One of 
them, Picaro, goes to Paris just before the 
war and invents an airplane motor which 
makes his fortune and keeps him out of 
the front line. Even in this year of grace, 
there is a certain daring about selecting 
a profiteer for a hero, but the trick is 
successfully done here. Blaise, brother 
of the inventor, becomes an ace and runs 
true to form when he is in Paris on per- 
mission. A French lawyer, intelligently 
benevolent, serves as the god from the 
machine and is perhaps the most vivid 
character in the story. The people of the 
book are more apt to make speeches than 
to indulge in conversation, and some of 
them walk with no little stiffness. There 
is entertainment in it, nevertheless, and a 
lack of pretension which is pleasing. 
Gordon Abbey, the hero of Bernard De 
Voto’s book, is almost too fiercely con- 
cerned with the life of his town and time; 
so fiercely, indeed, that until the end of 
this rather long but exceedingly interest- 
ing book, he cannot find his exact place 
in it. The Abbeys were always of a free- 
booting spirit, at odds with their con- 
temporaries and contemptuous of their 
methods and their aims alike. The con- 
tempt which a man might feel for a rival 
and unsuccessful pirate is, however, 
different in quality from that inspired by 
the over-alcoholized and over-sexed ac- 
tivities of the smart set in a small town. 
The town in which the story takes place, 
founded by Hi-Yi-Windsor in pioneering 
days and christened after him, lies in a 
copper region of the Rockies and worships 
its ancestors when it worships anything. 
It perpetuates nothing but the unhand- 
some side of pioneer life. Old John Gale, 
friend of Pemberton Abbey in the old 
days and of Gordon Abbey at this 
present, serves as a chorus to the action. 
He has been transplanted from Boston 
and has never been quite acclimatized; 
he comments with acid detachment, in 
both books and conversation, on the 
character of pioneers in general and on 
Windsor pioneers in particular. Hope, his 
daughter, ‘has a cool fragrance about her 
and has found her own way of despising 
the heated pursuits of the copper crowd. 
There have been indications of late that 
the much-touted younger set of novelists 
has begun to grow up. The best of them 
always had ability, which emerged in spite 
of their discovery of the novel fact of sex. 
The best of them now reach for detach- 
ment, laughter, and even for beauty; they 
are evolving something very like satire, 
which shows that they have always been 
searching for truth. There are many 
handsome things in “The Crooked Mile” 
— a frequent pungency of phrase, a reach 
that exceeds the grasp of both author and 








hero, a love of line and color, an apprecia- 
tion of human worth. But the quality of 
sardonic laughter is the most valuable 
thing about the book and will place Mr. 
De Voto in a high position if he mellows 
instead of rotting as his experience 


expands. G.C. 


The East in Vivid Poetry 


Hassan. By James Elroy Flecker. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


HIS is the full-opened flower of 

drama. A poet’s work and full of 
poetry, it is nevertheless, to the last line, a 
play for stages. For, however it may be 
explained of a young man (Flecker was of 
about Rupert Brooke’s age, and died in 
1915) whose previous published works are 
a few small volumes of poems and one of 
collected prose, the writer of this play, in 
two inelegantly chosen words, had every- 
thing. Poetry, yes; but pity,. terror; 
humor and wit — delicate, cruel, ironic, 
grotesque. Infinite pity and terror, not 
pathos, tragedy; situation, action, swift 
and constant; enormous splashes of color 
upon a colored background; color of 
Bagdad of Haroun al Raschid, of foun- 
tains, balconies, moons, of open divan, 
heralds, beggars, judgment, of passion, of 
executioners, torturers, death, spirits in 
the caliph’s garden at twilight. 

Again, there have been other gorgeous 
Oriental plays: “Kismet” and “Sumurun” 
on the stage, “One Arabian Night” and 
“The Thief of Bagdad” on the screen. If 
nothing else raised “Hassan” above their 
plane, it would be enough to say that its 
characters, one and all, are of flesh and 
blood, eternal. In any play two lovers 
might be confronted with the choice of 
separation forever or one day of love fol- 
lowed by hideous death; might choose the 
latter and have their choice. But ah! note 
by what different paths of character these 
two met on their decision, and how after 
death their spirits reflect their faint and 
mournful differences. The great caliph is 
the eternal prince by divine right, molded 
by the power he wields, whose friendship, 
since it must always be condescension, can 
never be more than a gesture, the repeti- 
tion of which may be abandoned at any 
moment. And he is that figure, the artistic 
tyrant, terrible because the artist will 
use whatever colors are to hand, while for 
the tyrant, the lives and emotions of 
humans, most vivid of colors, are always 
available. In Haroun one sees.all tyrants 
and many statesmen; in Hassan, the 
poet-confectioner, who cannot remain 
friend of the caliph, is found the other 
type: the man who, because he regards 
the hearts of other men, can never under- 
stand the heart of a prince nor discern 
the springs of cruélty. These two, both 
artists, are opposites. 


This play has been produced with great 
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success in London, and by Reinhardt in 
Berlin. But it has recently been subjected 
to a ruinously inadequate production in 
New York. A new trial is called for, not 
only in justice to the memory of the inno- 
cent author, but in the interest of the 
public; Reinhardt is obviously the man 
to take charge. As for those responsible 
for its murder, their deserts are stated 
through the mouth of the caliph: 

“For Lunacy to be nailed, for Con- 
spiracy to be stretched, for Blasphemy to 


be split.” E. A. NILEs. 





Revelations of a Mystic 


LetTrerS TO THREE Frienps. By Hale 
White. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 


Tue GroomsripcE Diary. By Dorothy 
V. White. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4.20. 


HE late Prof. W. G. Sumner defined 
pathos as a glamour of sentiment 
which protected from criticism — which 
accounts for peculiar difficulties in the 
way of judgment of books published 
about the glorious, or inglorious, dead by 
those who loved them. The worshipful 
spirit of the editors cannot fail to touch 
the reader, to the detriment of fairness 
and neutrality. It may even come to be 
the distinguishing quality of the work — 
as in the two books here reviewed. 
While the name “Mark Rutherford” 
will have profound significance for many 
in England, it is only the widely read few 


’ in this country to whom the letters of his 


old age will have even reminiscent in- 
terest — filled as they are with the symp- 
toms of his hypochondria, diatribes upon 
the English climate, and regrets for the hey- 
day of late-Victorian literature. “The 
Groombridge Diary,” on the other hand, 
is the half-conscious revelation by his wife 
(Dorothy V. White) of the surprising 
devotion — the romantic adoration — 
inspired by the octogenarian Hale White 
in a woman nearly fifty years his junior. 
There is no doubt at all about the reality 
of the sentiment, although contending 
schools of psychology would describe it in 
different terms. The reader is startled at 
times by the utter sincerity and sim- 
plicity of the disclosure into momentary 
acceptance of what is otherwise obtrusive 
incongruity. One realizes that it is only a 
devotee, as Mrs. White undoubtedly 
was, — and something of a mystic, too, — 
who could so completely detach an 
emotional relationship from its harder 
facts. The power to depict it shining 
radiantly out from its background of 
sick-room commonplace is simply that of 
a self-forgetful enthusiasm which redeems 
an unnatural situation and makes its 
chronicle that of a beautiful experience. 
To the reviewer, it is doubtful if these 
books will add much to the esteem of 











Hale White in the memories of those who 
knew and revered him; but to those who 
did not know his wife, they are the 
revelation of a character almost medieval 
in its devotional spirit. D.B.W. 





Fevered Cogitations 


Cuitts anp Fever. By John Crowe 
Ransom. New York: Alfred Knopf. 
$1.50. 

HIS is a curious, charming, and 

irritating little book, and well- 
named. Writing in fever, the patient 
suggests a fine delirium in which the world 
about disappears or recedes, and strange 
figures, looming swiftly from below the 
horizon, perform outrageous evolutions, 
or forgotten scenes and situations rise 


. again, tinged with an emotional hue they 


never had. Then—the world again, socold, 
full of logical laws and sequences, and what 
looked so like a distant flying roc seems 
to be a cockroach on the wall. 

In the latter mood is a studied use of 
banal or otherwise prosaic language, or 
sudden lines in which a previously es- 
tablished metre is cast to the winds. For 
the worst in small compass: 


And (blushing for the wretched state of 
his undershirt) 
He rode her home in his carriage. 
Or, for merely homely honest speech: 


Autumn days in our section 

Are the most used-up thing on earth 

(Or in the waters under the earth) 
Having no more color nor predilection 
Than cornstalks too wet for the fire, . . . 


The latter passage illustrates three other 
points: an occasional sharp suggestion of 
Frost, a nice use with a sort of stilted 
grace of stately Latin derivatives, and a 
(generally less obvious) flavor of the King 
James Version. 

Fever, surely, produced this reviewer’s 
favorite of the collection: “Captain Car- 
penter” is, on its face, nonsense, but the 


‘most ferocious and lovely, and the most 


heroic, humorous, and stirring. But for 
the most part, the writer’s sense of humor 
seems to temper his depression or ex- 
altation; he hovers in the transition stage, 
fever, but with a premonition or reminis- 
cence of chill. As he says in the poem 
which strikes the keynote, “Agitato Ma 
Non Troppo” (again in the Frost style): 


I will be brief 
Assuredly I have a grief, 
And I am shaken, but not as a leaf. 


Mr. Ransom thas plenty to say, and 
few words to say it in; he is not easy 
reading. He knows his business; it is not 
through lack of the word he wants that he 
will irritate those of us who like our 
rhythm or vers libre, prose or poetry, 
straight. And a little irritation may 
provoke mental activity; read him. 

E. A. Nites. 


In Three Generations 


Tue Story oF AN INDEPENDENT NEws- 
PAPER. By Richard Hooker. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00, 


PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, looks 
new and western to the traveler 
coming thither from Albany to the west or 
Boston to the east. Lying midway be- 
tween those older American cities, Spring- 
field sprawls across the floor of the 
Connecticut Valley in quite the approved 
Michigan or Illinois manner. It has broad, 
wide streets, detached houses set in broad 
lawns, and even its great machine shops 
spread over abundant acreage, denying the 
New England heritage of close, cramped 
living which is its birthright. . 

Behind this youthful aspect is youth 
itself. Springfield, speaking in terms of 
eastern America where settlements two to 
three hundred years old are common, is 
comparatively new. When Samuel Bowles, 
founder of the Springfield Repudlican, 
freighted his family and slender printing 
equipment up the Connecticut River from 
Hartford on a flatboat a hundred years 
ago, the town of his choice was a strag- 
gling county seat ofa few thousand inhabit- | 
ants. But it had a clean, powerful river 
that could be put to work, the surrounded 
valley lands were fertile beyond the run 
of New England soils, and the location of 
the town foreordained it to be a railway 
center. So, at an increasing rate, Spring- 
field has been gaining wealth, population, 
prestige, and urban beauty until today it 
stands out as one of the fairest, thriftiest, 
and steadiest of American towns. 

It has been said that a town’s news- 
papers reflect its soul. If that is so, 
Springfield has an extraordinary soul, 
because its newspapers are able and 
conscientious beyond the usual. The first 
Samuel Bowles, founder of the Repudlican, 
set a high standard for journalistic 
probity and independence, which his 
successors have followed and his competi- 
tors in the main emulated. Three gener- 
ations of the Bowles gave themselves, 
body, heart, and soul, to making the 
Springfield Republican an organ of para- 
mount influence in conscientious circles of 
American thought and action. The count- 
ing room never usurped the function of 
the editorial room in directing the policies 
of the Republican. And so, year after year, 
the Republican was read by other editors 
with a profound respect. Published in a 
small city, and never possessing either 
huge circulation or revenues, its editors, 
nevertheless, were able to make themselves 
keenly felt as moral forces in every corner 
of the country when vital issues were to 
the fore. 

It is a pleasure to record that this piece 
of journalistic history has been well and 
modestly done by Richard Hooker. No 
newspaper man can read it without gain- 
ing in professional pride. A. P. 
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What the World is Doing 


THe WEEK 


OR the second time within six months, 
the German Reichstag has been dis- 
solved and new elections have been called 
in an attempt to secure a more positive 
governmental majority. Chancellor Marx, 
although he was able to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority to put through 
the major provisions of the Dawes Plan, 
has met with opposition in attempting to 
enact the necessary routine measures con- 
nected with its operation into law. Of 
the 472 members of the Reichstag just 
dissolved, the government bloc of Demo- 
crats, Centrists, and neutral Socialists 
upon whom the ministry could count, 
numbered 203, an impossible situation for 
the success of government measures. In 
going to the country, Chancellor Marx 
hopes to increase his majority so that the 
Dawes Plan legislation may not be blocked 
at every turn. § Three countries — Swe- 
den, Greece, and Jugoslavia—are at 
present without cabinets to direct their 
affairs. This, together with the dissolution 
of the English and German legislative 
bodies, presents the political factor of un- 
rest in its annual autumnal manifestation. 
{| France has run into difficulties in her 
recognition of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, originally scheduled for Octo- 
ber 17. Premier Herriot rode into office 
with de jure recognition one of his precepts, 
and the fact that he has been unable to 
accomplish it is as much the fault of the 
Russians who demand an actual exchange 
of ambassadors in all the republics of the 
union, as of his own political opponents. 
q In the Hejaz, King Husse1y, who ab- 
dicated in favor of his son, ALI, has gone 
tojoin Mouammen, King of Transjordania, 
where it is feared that his presence may 
cause political complications. §/ The spe- 
cial Senate committee has moved from 
Chicago to Washington, where, in 
charge of Senator Borau, investigations 
into campaign expenditures are being 
conducted. 


Domestic 
THE “SHENANDOAH” RETURNS 


After a brief sojourn on the Pacific 
Coast and a transcontinental flight in 
which she was viewed by millions of 
Americans who had not previously been 
given the opportunity of seeing one of the 
two giant dirigibles now the property of 
the United States Navy, the Shenandoah 
is making her way back to the hangar at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, where she will 
take her place with the new ZR-3. The 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Western objective of the Shenandoah was 
Camp Lewis, Washington. The ZR-3, 
arrived recently from Germany, is to be 
christened the Los Angeles, according to 
Curtis D. WixBvr, Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Day 


October 27 is Navy Day, and President 
Coo ince, in a letter giving his unquali- 
fied support to the celebration, which is 
also the anniversary of President Roose- 
VELT’s birth, lauds the Navy’s record and 
states that, through the Washington Con- 
ference, the United States has attained a 
naval rank second to none at far less cost 
than would have been possible under the 
old régime of competitive bidding. The 


(Underwood &@ Underwood) 


Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross, widow of Gov. 

William B. Ross of Wyoming who died 

October 2, has become the Democratic candi- 

date for governor in Wyoming. She is the 

second woman who is seeking a guberna- 

torial election. Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson is 
the Democratic candidate in Texas 


President feels that the Washington Con- 
ference has laid the foundation for future 
sweeping reductions in armament. 


CATASTROPHE ON THE “TRENTON” 


An officer and three enlisted men were 
killed and eighteen others were injured 
when a six-inch gun on the cruiser 
Trenton flared back during target practice 
off the Virginia Capes. No full explanation 
has been rendered of the tragedy, and its 
cause is not known. The Trenton is a light 
scout cruiser of 7,500 tons displacement, 
and recently was sent to Persia for the 
body of Major Imsrie, American Consul 


at Teheran, which she brought back to 
Washington for burial. 


INVESTIGATION OF EXPENDITURES 


The senatorial committee in charge of 
investigating campaign expenditures con- 
vened in Chicago on October 16 to investi- 
gate the charges of Senator Rospert M. 
La Fo.tetrte that the Republicans were 
raising a huge slush.fund with which to 
“buy” the Western States for their nomi- 
nee, CALvin Coo.ipcE. Senator WILLIAM 
E. Borau of Idaho is chairman of the 
committee; Senators SHIPSTEAD, CARa- 
way, and Bayarp sat with him as the 
investigators. The center of the attack 
was directed toward clearing up the facts 
behind Senator La Fo.vetre’s charge 
that in Pennsylvania a fund of $600,000 
was being raised for use outside the State. 
Wi.u1am V. Honces, treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee, was 
called upon to testify. He explained that 
quotas were given the various States, and 
that last May, JosepH R. Grunpy, a 
manufacturer of Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
was asked to raise $300,000 in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Hopcss said that there 
was no conspiracy. The highest contribu- 
tion received was for $25,000. The total 
contributions to October 10 reached 
$1,714,372, about $600,000 less than the 
total for the same date four years ago. 
The largest item on the Republican list 
of expenditures was $437,000, exhausted 
by the publicity bureau. Other items in- 
cluded one for the speakers’ bureau of 
$105,000 and another for the “Vermont 
to California Caravan” of $31,413. 

Lincotn Dixon, Western manager of 
the Democrats, vouchsafed little informa- 
tion. He said that he had received all of 
his money from James W. Gerarp, na- 
tional treasurer, and had spent to date 
$32,000. Congressman Joun M. NeEtson, 
national manager of the La Fo.etre 
party, testified that $190,535 had_been 


collected by his organization. 


Po.itics 

General 
A careful scrutiny of reports, partisan 
and nonpartisan, from all parts of the 
country yields little absolute information 
upon which to base a forecast of election 
results next Tuesday. All three parties are 
confidently predicting victory, though in 
the case of Senator La Fo..etre, the 
prophecy is obviously made “for political - 
reasons only.” Only a miracle will put the 
Progressive candidate in office. On the 
other hand, it begins to appear that 
another miracle will have to occur if 
Joun W. Davis, the Democratic nominee, 
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receives a majority of the votes in the 
electoral college. Those who have care- 
fully followed the forecasts of THE 
INDEPENDENT’S political observers will 
have noted how slim his chances appear. 
Mark Su_tivan, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
suggests that if Davis can carry Indiana 
and New Jersey, or if La Fo.tetre can 
carry California and Minnesota, or if 
each of these candidates carries one of 
those States, the election will go into the 
House. There, an interesting situation 
would result if the lower executive body 


were called upon to elect a President. In’ 


twenty-four States, the Republicans hold 
the majority of the delegation; in nineteen 
States, the Democrats hold the power; 
five States are faced with the gloomy 
prospect of being unable to vote, since 
their delegations are evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, that 
is, if we assume that Maryland, which has 
a vacancy due to the death of Repre- 
sentative SypNey Mupp, elects a Re- 
publican to fill his place. To be elected in 
the House, one of the candidates must 
receive a majority of the forty-eight 
votes, an obvious impossibility, unless 
the deadlocked States of New Hampshire 
and New Jersey, which are slated to go 
Republican, follow the suggestion of 
Cuartes D. HItes, vice chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, and 
cast their votes as the electors in their 
States indicate their preference, in which 
case, depending entirely upon the dif- 
ferent complexion which the Progressive 
candidacy will throw upon the Republican 
delegations in the House, the election 
might go to CooLipDGE. 


: Republican 


Leaving his battleground in the Middle 
West, Gen. Cuarites G. Dawes is re- 
turning to the East for a final attack 
before the election. President Coo.ipcE, 
remaining in Washington, maintains his 
effective silence before the attacks of his 
adversaries, commenting upon the “main 
issue” of the campaign which, according 
to him, is the maintaining of principles 


‘laid down by the Constitution. The Re- 


publican party is continuing its campaign 
in the West combating there the La 
Fo..etTe, rather than the Davis, can- 
didacy. A determined fight is being made, 
too, to assure the President a Republican 
Senate to carry out his wishes in the event 
of what the party considers his certain 
election. The attention of readers of 
“What the World is Doing” is directed to 


_ the editorial article by Georce -L. Ep- 


MUNDS, political writer of the New York 
Telegram-Mail, in the present issue, en- 
titled, “The Senate of the Sixty-Ninth 
Congress,” 

Democratic 


The Democrats are continuing their 
campaign along the lines laid down early 


(International) 
Senator La Follette’s charge that the Republicans are raising a huge slush fund with 
which to “buy” the Western States is not to be unanswered. Senator Borah and the mem- 
bers of the special Senate committee are investigating the accounts of the three parties, and 
Lincoln Dixon, Western manager of the Democratic organization, is giving bis testimony 


in the summer, and hope, through ex- 
posure of Republican corruption in office, 
to change the doubtful vote of the 
country into a Democratic majority. Mr. 
Hucues’ recent speeches on the League 
called for vigorous replies from Mr. 
Davis, while Witt1am G. McApoo, 
strong contender for the Democratic 
nomination in the New York convention, 
wrote from Johns Hopkins Hospital, where 
he was recuperating from an operation, 
that the alternative to Davis is “CooL- 
IDGE and chaos.” Mr. McApoo’s letter 
states that the Republicans are attempt- 
ing to divert votes to their party by 
raising up a “Red menace,” pointing to 


Senator La Fo.etre’s election as a 


national calamity, and suggesting that a 
vote for Davis —since he cannot be 
elected —is a vote for La Fo..etre. 


Progressive 


Senator La Fo.etre is quite satisfied 
with the results of his Western observa- 
tions; so satisfied, in fact, that he has 
turned his face Eastward again, and will 
make his final fight in that quarter. He 
feels that the West is lining up strongly 
behind his candidacy and, reassured by 
his running mate, Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER, who has been carrying on his 
campaign in the Far West, returns toward 
the stronghold of “the interests,” feeling 
that he has been well received in one 
quarter, at least. A disappointment must 
have been registered in St. Louis, how- 
ever, when Senator La Fo..ette, speak- 
ing there, saw more than half of his 
audience of 10,000 leave the hall when it 
objected to utterances he made concern- 


ing results of the late war. Missouri is 





conceded by THE INDEPENDENT’S forecast 


_to Davis. Latest reports continue our 


observers in this point of view, though it 
is conceivable that the large German- 
American vote of St. Louis may be a large 
factor in the result. Joun W. Davis has 
predicted that the Progressives will carry 
at least six, and possibly eight, States. 
Others are not so optimistic. Opinion in 
the East gives three States to La Fo1- 
LETTE, and then offers to wager that no 
one can pick the three that will go to him. 
Wisconsin is certain — Iowa and Montana 
seem to be, as well, with Nebraska and 
North Dakota possible followers. 


Foreign 
LEAGUE or NATIONS 


The Irak boundary dispute between 
England and Turkey has necessitated the 
calling of a special meeting of the Council. 
Ismet Pasna, in a telegram to the Council, 
claims that the British are not following 
the terms fixed by the League September 
30. The chief diplomatic point at issue 
is the interpretation of the resolution 
adopted by the Council at that time, 
fixing a status quo and making both sides 
agree not to modify the “present situa- 
tion.” The Turks maintain that the line 
indicated is the one exisiting September 
30, while the British insist that there has 
been no legal change from the boundary 
set by the Lausanne Treaty of July, 1923. 
It would appear that the British have the 
right of the question, for the Council 
could hardly have recognized the Turkish 
occupation of the Mosul. The position of 
Great Britain as a mandatory power, and 
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(International) 

When President Coolidge welcomed the commander and crew of the ZR-3, new Navy 

dirigible, at the White House, Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, introduced Dr. 
Eckener and his men to the President 


thus, in a sense, the agent of the League, 
makes the problem before the Council 
exceedingly difficult. In effect, the League 
has been challenged to exercise its power 
through the British, who have referred the 
matter to Geneva for decision. 


ENGLAND 

The Conservatives have been cautious 
in announcing their program, and have 
not committed themselves to any impor- 
tant new policies. The Labor government 
has been attacked for dissipating national 
resources, for failing to accept the gravity 
of the social and industrial situation, and 
for action calculated to hinder the restora- 
tion of prosperity, as in the abolition of 
duties under the McKenna bill and the 
abandonment of the system of imperial 
preferences. In a speech at Bellevue, Mr. 
MacDonatp explained the change of 
attitude toward guaranteeing the Russian 
loan. He states that the proposals of June 
would have left Russia free to spend the 
loan as she pleased, while those of August, 
which were finally accepted, prohibited 
expenditure for military development, and 
required that two thirds of the sum be 
spent in stimulating British industry. 


FRANCE 


The Russian embassy at Paris, which 
has been allowed to serve as an unofficial 
agency for refugees, has become the sub- 
ject of anxious concern for émigrés in 
France. It has been proposed to estab- 
lish another unofficial embassy for the 
benefit of Russians in France who have 
not accepted the authority of the Soviet. 






























Premier HErr10T has outlined the pro- 
gram for his Government at a congress of 
the Radical and Socialist parties. He at- 
tacked religious organizations which have 
attempted to interfere with secular laws, 
and explained his attitude toward the 
churches. The Government, he said, was 
not menacing the religious order, but 
must insist upon protection and enforce- 
ment of the laws. He laid particular em- 
phasis upon the necessity for stabilizing 
the franc and balancing the budget. The 
English elections continue to hold the 
interest of political leaders. 


GERMANY 
The Reichstag has been dissolved, and 


President Eperthas ordered newelections. 
Chancellor Marx, unsuccessful in his 
attempt to effect a compromise on the 
extension of the cabinet, has decided to 
appeal to the electorate. Marx’s own 
party is in revolt, and the entire political 
order is unsettled. The Dawes Plan will 
be the main issue of the coming elections, 
as it was in the spring. 
ITALy 

A conference has been arranged between 
Premier Musso.in1 and MarinkoviTcu, 
foreign minister of Jugoslavia. They will 
discuss matters arising from treaties be- 
tween the two countries, and the problems 
of their frontiers. The meeting is particu- 
larly interesting, as it will be the first time 
that the two statesman have conferred, 
and it is expected that a closer mutual un- 
derstanding of their common interests 
will be reached. The boundary between 
Italy and Jugoslavia is less than a hundred 





miles in length, but their positions on op- 
posite sides of the Adriatic make friendly 
relations very important. 


IRELAND 


The Dail has voted unanimously to 
accept the treaty agreement confirmation 
bill, popularly known as the “boundary 
bill.” The amendment proposed by 
Jounson (see THE INDEPENDENT - for 
October 25) was defeated by a vote of 
65-14, and the bill was passed in its en- 
tirety.On both sides of the boundary there 
is a genuine hope that settlement will be 
reached by negotiation and agreement. 
Wi.u1am T. Coscrave, president of the 
executive council, said during the Dail 
debate: “No one believes more than I do 
that there should be a settlement by agree- 
ment. I wish that we could reach that.” 


SWEDEN 


Ernst Tryccer, Prime Minister of 
Sweden, has resigned with his entire cabi- 
net as the result of the elections held early 
in October. Dr. Hjatmar BranTING, 
leader of the Socialist-Democratic party, 
has been appointed to succeed him by 
King Gustav. Mr. TrycceEr’s party, the 
Conservatives, suffered a defeat in June, 
when the defense bill was voted down. 
The recent elections failed to indicate a 


restoration to confidence, and the Social- . 


ists gained five seats. The contrast be- 
tween the policies of the Social Democrats 
in Denmark and Sweden is interesting. 
THEODORE STAUNING, socialist Premier of 


Denmark, has accomplished complete_ 


disarmament in his country, while the 
Swedish socialists, although _ hardly 
enthusiastic militarists, are in favor of 
adequate defense. 


THE HEjaz 


The British consular representative at 
Jedda has confirmed an earlier report that 
the Wahabi tribesmen have entered Mecca 
and are occupying the city. The palace of 
the abdicated king, Hussein, has been 
looted by the invaders, but they have left 
the rest of the city undisturbed. Inn 
Sa’up, leader of the Wahabis and Sultan of 
Nejd, has assured authorities at Jedda 
that he has no intention of harming the 
inhabitants, and is concerned with Hus- 
sEIN alone. The Wahabis are the most 
devout Mohammedans in the vicinity of 
the Holy City, and hold to principles which 
may best be described as puritanical. 


CHINA 


Gen. Lu Yunc-us1no, defeated leader 
of the Chekiang forces, is planning to join 
his ally, Coane Tso-.in, at Mukden. He 
is in Japan at present, where he has been 
treated as a neutral by the Japanese For- 
eign Office. General Lu’s record during the 
recent siege of Shanghai does not argue 
well for the success of the Anfu party, of 
which he and Cuanc are the only cham- 
pions among the militarists. 
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Growth of I 


NDREW CARNEGIE once in- 
A sisted that, “The best way to 
invest money is to put all of your 
eggs in one basket — and watch that 
basket.” This policy, however, is not in 
accordance with the best of banking opin- 
ion. The theory underlying successful in- 
vestment, now commonly accepted, is to 
secure as wide diversification of one’s hold- 
ings as can reasonably be obtained. This 
diversification should be geographical and 
industrial and financial. In other words, to 
secure the best results, the investments 
should be scattered judiciously over both 
domestic and foreign securities; they 
should not be confined to securities of any 
one industry, or allied industries, but 
spread over a number of varied industries; 
and they should not be confined solely to 
stocks or bonds, but spread over both 
common stock issues, preferred stock issues 
and well secured bond issues. 

Obviously, the larger the fortune that is 
to be invested, the broader the diversifica- 
tion can be, but for the small fortune, 
broad general diversification is not always 
feasible. It was to meet the requirements 
of diversification for the small investor, 
that the investment trust movement origi- 
nated some fifty years ago in Eng- 
land which now controls approximately 
£100,000,000 of capital. That it has been 
highly successful as a general rule is amply 
and easily verified by considering the 
present market value of the investment 
trust stocks on the London Stock Ex- 
change or, better still, by studying the 
records of individual trusts since organiza- 
tion. Briefly, the procedure has been to 
organize a trust which shall hold the se- 
curities of a large number of corporations 
or governmental and other issues, the 
shares of which trust shall be sold in small 
denominations. 

Within the past few months, the invest- 
ment trust movement has expanded 
materially in this country, having already 
reached a point where several groups of 
bankers in New York and Boston have 
launched various ambitious programs in 
this direction. Conditions in this country 
today strongly resemble those in England 
in the late ‘eighties, when the organization 
of investment trusts was especially active. 
At that time, money in England was 
cheap, being readily obtainable around 
3% to 4 per cent, while at the same time, 
many opportunities for investment in 
foreign securities were available at more 
attractive rates, perhaps 5 }4 to 6 per cent. 
Appreciating that “in union there is 
strength,” British investors combined 
their interests in this manner in order to 
take advantage of the attractive oppor- 
tunities abroad. 


nvestment Trust Movement 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


Three methods of financing investment 
trusts present themselves for examination. 
First, by the issuance of common stock 
solely. Second, by the issuance of common 
and preferred stock. Third, by the issuance 
of debentures and stock. In Great Britain, 
the issuance of debentures is the common 
practice, although, in recent years, the 
tendency has been to finance such trusts 
to a greater extent by stock. Practically 
never is the proportion of debenture capi- 
talization more than the outstanding 
capital stock, preferred and common. The 
ratio of 50 per cent in debentures is the 
accepted maximum. 


HE first investment trust of con- 

sequence here, the International Se- 
curities Trust of America, adopted the 
debenture plan of financing extensively. 
At latest reports, this trust held over 500 
separate securities, comprising bonds and 
stocks of 45 railroads, 65 public utilities, 
202 industrial companies, 52 foreign cor- 
porations, and 43 governments, an unusu- 
ally broad diversification. Within the past 
week or two there has been organized the 
United States & Foreign Securities Corpor- 
ation, the bankers identified with the com- 
pany subscribing to $5,000,000 of the 
second preferred stock, and the public 
being invited to subscribe to $25,000,000 
of first preferred. The million shares of 
common are to be divided, one quarter as 
a bonus to subscribers to the first preferred 
and three quarters to the holders of sec- 
ond preferred and the organizers. 

Types of the common stock investment 
trust are best represented by two Boston 
enterprises. One, the Bond Investment 
Trust, organized by Harris, Forbes & Co. 
and associates, confines its investments to 
bonds solely and is capitalized by one 
class of stock. The other, the Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust, has invested its 
funds in the common stocks of 96 differ- 
ent companies, selected as the strongest 
representative industries in their fields and 
with the proviso that only dividend pay- 
ing stocks may be held. This trust is 
financed solely with an issue of common 
stock, and it has a unique method to 
assure the investor of absolute liquidity of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust stock by 
which the stockholder has the option of 
calling for the liquidation of sufficient of 
the securities owned by the trust to realize 
on the book value of his investment, less 4 
per cent, when his stock cannot fetch a 
fair price in the market. 

Whether debentures should be issued 
in the financing of an investment trust 
is an open question. Some British com- 
panies raise such capital by borrowing 
from the banks with the securities as 


collateral. The plan has objections, in that 
conditions may arise when it may prove 
inexpedient for the banks to renew loans, 
possibly forcing the marketing of such 
securities at unfavorable prices; and it is 
not a common practice. In a sense, the 
position of the stockholder in an invest- 
ment trust whose equity is subject to a 
prior lien in the shape of an equal amount 
of debentures outstanding is no different 
from that of a speculator on a 50 per cent 
margin. On the other hand, wide diversifi- 
cation is fair assurance of safety in this 
respect, and to finance with debentures 
does offer certain advantages in increased 
returns. For instance, if the average net 
yield on the investments owned jis 6 per 
cent, and 50 per cent of the trust is repre- 
sented by an issue of 4 per cent bonds, the 
return on the remaining 50 per cent of 


stock will be 8 per cent. In practice, this © 


method has worked successfully in Eng- 
land and Scotland. One such company, the 
Edinburgh Investment Trust, which be- 
gan with an 8 per cent dividend on its 
stock in 1890, in 1920 paid a 100 per cent 
stock dividend, is now paying Io per cent 
annually on the increased stock, and has a 
reserve of more than 20 per cent. However, 
when the baring crisis broke in 1891, this 
company faced a critical situation, en- 
hanced by the fact that it was financed by 
debentures, which necessitated reducing 
the common dividend to 2 per cent in 1895 
and 1896. Its record since has been highly 
successful, notwithstanding the difficulties 
involved during the World War. 


PART from the advantages offered 
the small investor by wide diversi- 
fication, the investment trust in many 
cases will offer an opportunity for partici- 
pation in financial underwritings which 
would not be open to the individual. At 
this time, a great deal of foreign financing 
is looming on the horizon, and the partici- 
pation ofinvestment trusts in this financing 
may reasonably be expected to exert a 
favorable influence on our foreign trade. 
It is well known that trade follows the 
investment. England has for a long time 
commanded a substantial foreign market 
for her manufactured goods, particularly in 
Argentina, where a great deal of her capi- 
tal has been invested through these trusts. 
The trust movement is open to abuse. 
Opportunities are unfortunately available 
in some instances for unloading on these 
trusts securities at high prices for the ad- 
vantage of insiders, but close scrutiny of 
the terms of the trust and the reputation 
of the trustees should warn the investor of 
danger. To the credit of the British in- 
vestment trusts and trustees it may be 
said that the record has been clean. 


——— 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Difference in Figures 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Your leader on Wisconsin, in your issue 
of October 4, rightly recognizes that Wis- 
consin is Senator La Follette’s exhibit. I 
regret, therefore, that you have made 
yourself the vehicle for circulating the 
figures published in the Racine Yournal 
News as to the cost of the government of 
Wisconsin, for those figures unfortunately 
are extremely inaccurate and garbled. 

This is most easily demonstrated by the 
comparison given in the per capita cost of 
State governmentin Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. This per capita cost of the 
State government is stated to be $5.57 in 
Michigan, $9.09 in Minnesota, and $12.23 
in Wisconsin. Where these figures may 
have been taken from, we do not know, 
but they are certainly inaccurate. This 
appears clearly from the report of the 
United States Census Bureau on “ Finan- 
cial Statistics of States, 1922,” which is the 

last available report in this series of an- 
nual reports of the United States Census 
Bureau. On page 57 of this report are 
given the per capita governmental cost 
payments of the State governments of all 
States of the Union for the year 1922. 
From this table, it appears that the total 
per capita cost of the State government of 
Wisconsin was $12.92, of the State govern- 
ment of Minnesota, $17.06, and of the 
State government of Michigan, $24.07. 
The per capita cost of the State govern- 
ment of Wisconsin, instead of being 
greater than that of Michigan and Minne- 
sota, is very considerably less. Moreover, 
if the per capita cost of the State govern- 
ment of Wisconsin, in this last year for 
which the United States Census Bureau 
has issued any report, were compared 
with the per capita cost of Wisconsin’s 
State government for earlier years, it 
would be found that the percentage of 
increase was less in Wisconsin than in 
Minnesota or Michigan. From 1914 to 
1922, the per capita cost of the State 
government of Michigan, as given in the 
reports of the United States Census Bu- 
reau on the “Financial Statistics of 
States,” increased from $5.66 to $24.07, 
an increase of 325 per cent. Similarly, the 
per capita cost of the State government of 
Minnesota increased from $7.54 in 191 
to $17.06 in 1922, an increase of 127 per 
cent. In contrast, the per capita cost of 
the State of Wisconsin increased from 
$6.41 in 1915 to $12.19 in 1922, an in- 
crease of 102 per cent. It should be noted, 
also, that these Census Bureau reports 
show that while Minnesota and Michigan 
have met a large part of the expenditures 
of their State governments by incurring 
indebtedness, Wisconsin has decreased its 


State indebtedness. The per capita in- 
debtedness of Michigan’s State govern- 
ment increased from $2.14 in 1914 to 
$10.81 in 1922; that of Minnesota, from 
$1.18 in 1915 to $7.95 in 1922; while that 
of Wisconsin decreased from $.91 in 1915 
to $.80 in 1922, 

Of course, the greatest achievement of 
Wisconsin to those of us for whom the 
hope of democracy lies in the widest use 
of organized intelligence rests in the per- 
vasive influence of the University of 
Wisconsin in the affairs of the State of 
Wisconsin. The matter was thus summed 
up by Roosevelt: 


...4in Wisconsin there has been a 
successful effort to redeem the promises . 
by performances, and to reduce theories 
into practice. . . . The University of Wis- 
consin has been more influential than any 
other agency in making Wisconsin what 
it has become, a laboratory for wise social 
and industrial experiment in the better- 
ment of conditions. 


FELIx FRANKFURTER. 


Editor’s Note: — In making its comparison 
of State expenses, THE INDEPENDENT used 
the latest State budget figures available, 
those published in the Wisconsin press 
generally for that State and those pub- 
lished in the World Almanac for 1924 for 
the neighbor States. There is, of course, 
bound to be some difference between 
budget estimates and actual expenditures. 

An effort to harmonize the two sets of 
figures, even approximately, appears to 
be an impossibility. If Michigan spent its 
entire State debt of $50,000,000 in a single 
year, that expenditure would not bridge 
the gap between Mr. Frankfurter’s per 
capita governmental expense of $24.07 
and our figure of $5.57, arrived at by 
dividing the Michigan budget of $20,441,- 
344 by its population — 3,668,412. 

However, had we used the schedules 
offered in evidence by Mr. Frankfurter, 
contained in the United States census re- 
port on the “Financial Statistics of 
States, 1922-23,” we could have cited 
two States in the same grouping — Illi- 
nois and Indiana —to point the same 
méral. In that report, the per capita 
governmental cost payment of Illinois is 
cited as $7.83, and that of Indiana as 
$8.10, as compared with the Wisconsin 
figure of $12.92. 


The Senate of the 
Sixty-Ninth Congress 
(Continued from page }30) 
appear to have the better chance in 
Montana, Oklahoma, and Tennessee with 
a chance in Colorado where, although 
Senator Phipps looks certain of return for 


the long term, the Republican nominee 
for the short term is being opposed by 


some of the ablest Republican partisans 
in the commonwealth. 

In Kentucky, Senator Stanley, the 
Democratic incumbent, is being opposed 
by such important newspapers as the 
hitherto faithful Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal and the Louisville Times. He is the 
object of assault by the Anti-Saloon 
League. The Republican nominee, F. M. 
Sackett, seems likely to run well ahead of 
the Coolidge ticket in always-doubtful 
Kentucky, and if he does, the Stanley 
goose is cooked. In Massachusetts, Sena- 
tor Walsh is due to suffer from what 
portends to be a Coolidge avalanche. He 
must run at least seventy-five thousand 
ahead of the electoral ticket to be returned 


_ to Washington. In New Mexico, local 


conditions govern the situation, and there, 
also, it is felt to be a Republican year. 
Rhode Island, with all the row and 
rumpus which she has undergone of late, 
seems likely to support the President so 
enthusiastically that J. H. Metcalf, the 
Republican senatorial nominee, will win 
through. In West Virginia, only if Davis 
can carry his home State by upward of 
fifteen thousand, a most unlikely con- 
tingency, can ex-Senator William E. 
Chilton defeat Guy D. Goff, the G. O. P. 
choice for the seat now occupied by 
Davis Elkins. 

Where the doubts seem more likely to 
be resolved in favor of the Democratic 
candidates, we have the Colorado situ- 
ation above referred to and also Montana; 
there, the national reputation won by 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh is expected to 
operate in his favor, although the Demo- 
cratic ticket will undoubtedly run a very 
bad third in the presidential race. Okla- 
homa is in the throes of change, and 
Senator Owen, after three terms in Con- 
gress, has decided to retire. The Demo- 
cratic nominee, former Governor J. C. 
Walton, has serious opposition. There, a 
Coolidge victory of any magnitude will 
beat Walton, but only in that event can 
he be defeated. In Tennessee, where 
Senator Shields, Democrat, has been 
retired by the Democratic primary voters, 
the Republicans have a popular nominee 
in Judge H. B. Lindsay, and unless the 
Democrats can register better than their 
normal strength in the central and 
western parts of the State, L. D. Tyson, 
the Democrat, is in ser:ous jeopardy. 

The Republican organization in the 
next Senate is bound to be embarrassed in 
its efforts to “stand by” a President of 
its own party by the fact that in the ranks 
of the nominal partisans there are Sena- 
tors who have achieved election on 
Republican tickets in certain States where 
the local Republican organization has 
been engulfed or overwhelmed by such 
organizationsas the Non-Partisan League. 
It is only in the event of the new Senate 
having at least fifty-four Republican 
Senators that this complication can be 
avoided. If the Republican side of the 
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new Senate has fifty-four members, then 
the six Republicans, so-called, Senators 
La Follette (Wisconsin), Ladd and 
Frazier (North Dakotd), Norris (Ne- 
braska), Norbeck (South Dakota), and 
Brookhart (Iowa), together with the three 
non-Republican radicals, Shipstead and 
Johnson (Minnesota), and McMasters 
(South Dakota), will make the Senate 
stand, on the issues which involve sup- 
porting President Coolidge, forty-eight to 
forty-eight, and the vote of the Vice 
President can break a deadlock. 

The so-called radical Democrats furnish 
no such complication. Senators Dill and 
Wheeler, whether they be counted Demo- 
crats or free lances, will not support any 
Coolidge program anyhow. The other 
independent thinking and acting Demo- 
crats may affiliate with the farm bloc or 


other blocs from time to time, but they - 


are still, at most, only “opposition.” On 
the other hand, on questions involving 
conservative fiscal policy, the administra- 
tion of Mr. Coolidge will be able to count 
invariably upon the vote of Senator Bruce 
(Maryland), and generally upon the sup- 
port of Senators Underwood (Alabama), 
Glass (Virginia), Edwards (New Jersey), 
and Fletcher (Florida), all Democrats. 

On the other hand, if the limit of 
Republican success is won and the 
Republican membership of the Senate 
stands at fifty-six, the President can rely 
upon his side of the chamber for practi- 
cally anything he may seek. 

It is only through the Republicans 
carrying every doubtful State that their 
party power in the Senate can be relied 
upon by the President. Republican vic- 
tories in all the doubtful States, a highly 
improbable, though not impossible, con- 
tingency, would make the new Senate 
stand: 

Republicans. ..... 56 
Democrats... .... 37 
Mamiesls......... 3 

The distribution of successes and fail- 
ures in accordance with the foregoing out- 
line of the national situation would give: 

Republicans. ..... 52 
Democrats....... 41 
Radicals......... 3 

The conversion of the Senate to an 
actually Democratic body requires that, 
in addition to the hold-overs and the 
Democratic certainties in the forthcoming 
election, an inroad must be made in 
States where the Republicans seem now 
sure of success. Even if the Democrats 
capture every doubtful seat mentioned 
in the foregoing, the Senate would stand: 


Republicans...... 47 
Democrats....... 46 
Radicals......... 


In other words, it is only in the event of 
the defeat of Coolidge and Dawes, the 
conversion of Republican strongholds into 
Democratic accidents, such as the loss 
of New Jersey and Delaware, that the 








Democrats can possibly rule the next 
Senate. If the Republicans do not literally 
sweep the country, the Senate balance of 
power is bound to remain with the radicals 
for two years to come. 





Among Our Contributors 





For the past two years, Stanley 
High has been a special writer on the 
staff of the Christian Science Monitor. 
In 1922, his paper sent him to Europe to 
study the youth movement abroad, and 
now, just returned from Russia, he is 
preparing a series of articles on his ob- 
servations there. He is the author of two 
books, “The Revolt of Youth” and 
“China’s Place in the Sun.” The name of 
Ernest Poole needs little introduc- 
tion to those readers who, since the pub- 
lication of his book, “The Harbor,” 
have been following his work with keen- 
est interest. Among his novels are, “His 
“Family,” “Millions,” “Blind,” and 
“Danger.” Julius Klein, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, is a regular contributor 
to periodicals on foreign trade matters 
and on Latin-American economic and 
commercial problems. He has given im- 
portant service in Harvard, has been 
Chief of the Latin American Division 
of the Department of Commerce and a 
commercial attaché in Buenos Aires. 
Charles Franklin Thwing has had 
a long and distinguished career in 
educational circles. He was president 
of Western Reserve University and Adel- 
bert College for over thirty years, and was 
for a long time, a trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teach- 
ing; he has served as an elector of the 
Hall of Fame and is President of the 
united chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. Dr. 
Thwing is the author of a large number of 
books, and he has spoken widely, for the 
most part on educational subjects. 





Brief Book Notes 


PrincESSES, LADIES AND ADVENTURESSES. 
By Therése Louis Latour; translated 
by Dutton Burrard. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $6.00. Twenty studies of 
women of the reign of Louis XIV. 

Vixine’s Rest. By Frances Fenwick 
Williams. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. A story of the land of Evangeline. 

Tue Os.ate. By J. K. Huysmans. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. A 
study of monastic life seen through the 
eyes of Durtal, ‘an oblate. 

STANDARDIZED Mau Jona. By Lee Foster 
Hartman. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. A manual of Mah Jong tactics. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Work 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to be 
chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects for 
comment those contributions that personally impress 
him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Evurope’s AtrirupE TowarD THE LEacué 1. Enu- 
merate some of the major accomplishments of the 
League. 2. Do these in any way bear upon the ques- 
tion of America’s later entrance? 3. Name the men 
in Europe who have recently helped to give the 
League higher prestige. 4. What recent changes in 
practice will naturally tend to increase this prestige? 
5. Discuss the past and the present German attitude 
toward the League. 6. What was the Corfu incident 
and what influence did its issue have on the present 
European opinion of the League? 7. In what specific 
ways have other countries been significantly affected. 


Tue Devit’s Fincer 1. What is there that is especi- 
ally effective in the environment in which this tale is 
told? 2, What advantage is secured by the use of the 
Russian words (zakouska, for instance, which means 
relishes, or appetizers)? 3. In legends of this sort it is 
usual to include mention of certain homely, concrete 
facts that lend to the story plausibility and reality. 
What are here the more significant of those items? 
4. Is the repetition of the adjective hellish as applied 
to vodka a virtue or defect? Does Homer’s practice 
help you to answer this question? 5. Comment on 
the parts of this story that are most interesting from 
the standpoint of plot, character, setting, and style. 
Nort oF Seventy-Ercut. This series of pictures 
will prove especially helpful in supplying students 
with suitable themes for oral or written work. Only 
a few suggestions are here listed. 1. Other Arctic Ex- 
plorers. 2. Equipment for an Arctic Fourney. 3. Char- 
acteristics Required for an Arctic Ship Such as the 
“Bowdoin.” 4. Incidents on the Way. 5. Radio in 
Modern Explorations. 6. Animals of the North. 7. 
Eskimo Games. 8. How to Drive a Team of Huskies. 
9. The Flag in the Arctic Breeze. 10. Rediscovering the 
Cairn. 
WEIGHING THE CoLLEcE System. After reading and 
studying Dr. Thwing’s article, four or five students 
might be appointed to conduct a symposium on The 
Type of College I Should Like to Attend. Each student 
should be encouraged to make up his mind himself, 
studying the questions only with the idea of discov- 
ering the truth as it concerns him personally. There 
should be none of the usual formalities of debate. 
There should, however, be the most careful outline 
of each talk. These written outlines typed or written 
in ink, should at the beginning of the performances 
be placed on the instructor’s desk. The speaker 
should not use notes. The element of competition may 
be supplied by appointing three judges who shall 
grade each speaker, the sum of these grades supply- 
ing the final rankings. 
Wuat THE Wor tp ts Dorne. 1. Why is regulation of 
campaign expenses required? 2. What evils might 
result if they were not so regulated? 3. What is the 
most important political development of the past 
week? 4. What powers signed the Lausanne Treaty? 
5. What are the obligations of a “mandatory 
power?” 6. How has this system worked out? 7. What 
is meant by “imperial preference?” 8. Why should 
England’s import taxes be managed differently from 
those of the United States? 9. What are the powers 
of the Reichstag? 10. To which of our Federal legis- 
lative bodies does it correspond? 11. What is the 
origin of the country of Jugoslavia? 12. What is its 
government? 13. What is the Dail? 14. What is the 
government of Sweden? 15. What part did Sweden 
play in the war? 16. Compare the geographical posi- 
tions of Denmark and Sweden, as affecting policies of 
defense. 17. Can you see any way in which present 
affairs in Hejaz affect the British in India? 18. Where 
is Mukden? 19. What was the political relationship 
between China and Manchuria before the war? 
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Announces for Forthcoming Issues 


The Price of Party Regulation . . «+ «+ By Herbert W. Horwill 


An Englishman comments on the American passion for statutory regulation 
- of parties and politics. 


Bullfight — Modern Style ~- . «. +. . By Henry E. Beston 


The old sport of Spain bas lost its glamour in the modern edition, says 
Mr. Beston. 


The Crisis in French Finance . . . . . By Lewis Galantiére- 


A comparison of the industrial revival and financial situation in France. 


Runaway .... . By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


A delightful narrative of adventures among wild things by the well-known 
naturalist. 


War Songs By Chanticleer 


An interpretation of the spirit of the soldier. 





The first of a series of articles on “The Organics of Government, by Donald 
Wilhelm, will appear in THe INDEPENDENT for November 8. Mr. Wilhelm 
discusses the organization of the Federal government at Washington, the way 

it works, and the reasons why it does not work better. : 
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